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The Filipinos Our Allies 


DO NOT PERMIT “THEIR FUTURE HISTORY TO BE WRITTEN IN JAPANESE” 
By H. A. BURGERS, Recent President of the Insular Sugar Refining Corporation of Manila 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, in San Francisco, December 26, 1941, 
and broadcast over NBC network 


HE swift movement of events since the Japanese 

attacked our armed forces in the Pacific has enveloped 

with the horrible cloak of war a part of the glove 
with which I am more than familiar. Manila was my home 
for many years and from 1929 to 1939 travels between the 
Far East and this country were with me matters of annual oc- 
currence. At this moment my children are in the Philippines, 
my relatives are in the Dutch East Indies and in the Nether- 
lands, and when I see the names of the cities in the news- 
paper headlines I think of innumerable friends throughout 
the Orient. It is because of these close associations that I 
presume to talk to you, knowing that you will understand 
my feelings. 

It is not within the scope of my knowledge or experience 
to speak to you of the prospects of military operations 
among the far-flung islands of the Pacific. Loyalty and 
humility alike demand that we await with serene confi- 
dence the outcome of events shaping themselves so far from 
our mainland shores. I do invite you however to focus 
your attention on the tremendous geographical dimensions 
of this ocean of war. The great distances between our Pa- 
cific Coast and the scenes of battle are too well illustrated 
in the daily press to require my comment. Suffice it to 
remind you that in the Far East itself the distance between 
the two nearest strategic points held by ourselves and our 
allies rarely measure less than five-hundred miles. This 
realization will help you to form a correct estimate of the 
stupendous task confronting our naval and air forces. 

It is in every sense a two-front war, flanked on one side 
by the arsenal of Japan proper and the strongholds she has 
established on the coasts of China, French Indo-China and 
Siam and flanked on the other side by her island viper nests 
in the broad expanse of the Pacific. The average American 
is going to stand aghast at the manpower and transport 
facilities available to the enemy for landing and making in- 


vasion attempts. No armadas will sail forth to decide the 
issues of this war in one great sea-battle, rather must we 
expect assault upon assault from hidden outposts upon the 
armed concentrations of ourselves and our allies. Moreover 
the population of the Philippines will be attacked in their 
coastal cities at various and widely dispersed points and it 
is for this reason that my thoughts have dwelt so largely 
upon the question of Philippine morale. How will the Fili- 
pinos take these hammer blows? 

On any other occasion in speaking of the Philippines I 
would give you an idea of their exportable resources and 
of their importance to our national well-being. But at this 
moment any delving into statistics becomes futile and any 
cold-blooded array of figures conflicts with my finer senti- 
ments. So I will turn to the tablet of my memories and tell 
you of the Filipino people as I have known them these past 
thirty years,—of Filipino friends and associates in every 
walk of life and of a few Americans who have cast long 
shadows on the welfare of the islands and whom it has been 
my privilege to know. In the year 1909 when I first came to 
Manila our Congress had granted a fuller measure of free 
trade between the United States and the Philippines and the 
first link in the chain of economic solidarity between the two 
countries had been strongly welded. I found myself among 
a large group of young Americans. They were well educated, 
fond of their college sports, flexible of mind as well as of 
body and ideal material for the job they were to do. Under 
the direction of their competent bureau chiefs they carried 
out the detailed ramifications of establishing a civil govern- 
ment for the Philippines along the lines of our conception of 
democracy. Beyond Manila, scattered widely over the Philip- 
pine archipelago were thousands of Americans of the same 
caliber engaged as school teachers, veterinarians and constabu- 
lary officers. Few of these men stayed longer than three or 
four years. With them the Philippines are only a memory 
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and yet they are the men who laid the foundation for the 
unity and understanding which makes it possible for Amer- 
icans and Filipinos today to fight side by side against our 
common foe. 

These young men—especially those in the provinces, as we 
generally call all territory outside of the large cities,—shared 
in the light-heartedness of the Filipino character. They 
learned to appreciate Philippine hospitality and the genuine 
simplicity of family and community life. A charming por- 
trayal of the experiences of one such American has recently 
appeared in print in the form of a biography written by 
Marius John, entitled “Philippine Saga”. It confirms all I 
have just said. 

The years of World War No. 1 brought no end of pros- 
perity to the islands which was evidenced in the construc- 
tion of new and better roads, schools and government build- 
ings. Hygiene and sanitation received much attention, good 
drinking water was made available everywhere, and dreaded 
diseases among the people as well as among their live stock 
became things of the past. War demand for sugar made for 
the establishment of large sugar mills on the islands of 
Negros and Luzon and many Filipinos who had heretofore 
lived the lives of agriculturists and country gentlemen were 
now given their first taste of large-scale manufacturing and 
of the problems of marketing and finance in a modern age. 

The aftermath of the World War brought some sharp re- 
verses in 1921 which gave a jolt to the unbounded optimism 
which is such a general trait of the Filipino character. But 
America was headed for a period of unparalleled prosperity 
and the Islands soon followed in her wake. New industries 
were developed and were having telling effects upon the gen- 
eral welfare of the masses. Desire for higher education— 
always an outstanding ambition among the young people— 
was being satisfied in many public and private colleges, and 
young men of lowly parentage received opportunities for 
advancement heretofore undreamed of. Public hospitals to 
care for the poor and sick and an active Red Cross organiza- 
tion gave signs that prosperity and benevolence were travel- 
ing hand in hand. 

Following the trend of the time I succeeded during 1928 
and 1929 in establishing a sugar refinery on the island of 
Luzon, and there began for me a ten-year period of close 
association with Filipinos of all ranks. During this period 
of my career, our business did not suffer from labor disputes 
at any time and we never had to go near a court room to ob- 
tain satisfaction in money or other business matters. The loy- 
alty of employees, the friendship of Filipino mill owners and 
sugar planters, the helpful cooperation of Government of- 
ficials all stand out vividly in my memory and make it pos- 
sible for me to speak to you as I am speaking here today. 

In 1928 the Americans in the government service had 
mostly been replaced by Filipinos, but the indelible imprint 
of Americanism had definitely and permanently become a 
part of the way of life in the islands. Our sense of humor, 
our love of sports, our ideas of publicity, our slang, all were 
reflected in Filipino newspapers and magazines printed in 
English and, unbelievable as it may sound, there had been 
created in the short period of three decades the third largest 
English-speaking people in the world. Gone were the days 
when Filipinos thought of themselves as Visayans, Tagalogs, 
Ilocanos and other ethnological groups without a common 
language. Numerous steamship lines linked the islands, good 
roads linked far distant municipalities and national unifica- 
tion and solidarity had become established facts. 

As a natural consequence the campaign for political inde- 
pendence gained momentum. The independence question had 
two aspects—one sentimental and the other economic. 

My own understanding of the Filipinos’ views on this sub- 


ject was clarified long before the Independence Act became 
law in 1934, as a result of a simple incident which I would 
like to relate. . I had gone to visit an elderly Filipino 
gentleman in his home some forty miles north of Manila. 
He was the largest planter and the most respected mill 
owner in his Province. It is said of him that during the 
Spanish revolution he had accepted for safekeeping the valu- 
ables of his neighbors, which were subsequently destroyed, 
and Don Pepe—as he was affectionately called—had repaid 
during the years that followed every bit of the loss suffered 
by his friends on the basis of their own appraisals. During 
the midday meal at his home we discussed our business and 
afterwards in a cool corner of the living room our conversa- 
tion drifted to more intimate subjects and to the question 
of Philippine independence. He understood that independence 
meant the possible loss of the American market and would 
have serious economic consequences to himself and to every- 
one he knew. But he expressed his feelings in this simple 
manner: “Every day”, he said, “I go to sleep in my own bed, 
in my own house. Some day, I hope to go to sleep in my own 
bed, in my own house, in my own country, and under my 
own flag.” 

From that moment I stopped questioning the genuine 
patriotism behind the Independence movement. And in re- 
trospect, the Independence Bill—kicked around as ‘it was 
before it became law—what a shining document it has turned 
out to be! It is because of this document that there is a 
General Douglas MacArthur in the Philippines today, that 
there is a trained conscript army of Filipino soldiers fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with our own forces and there is not a 
single Filipino who need doubt that he is defending his own 
liberty, his own Bill of Rights, and his own way of life. 
Happily during the years of greatest progress in the Islands, 
the highest representatives of the American government were 
men who were held in great esteem by the Filipinos. Fre- 
quently men like Col. Henry Stimson, our Secretary of War, 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy and Governor Paul 
V. McNutt grasped the Filipino viewpoint far ahead of the 
majority of their country men in Manila and were thereby 
enabled to deal with problems understandingly. General 
MacArthur has made Manila his home since his appointment 
shortly after the inauguration of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, to train the new Philippine army which was pro- 
vided for in the Tydings-McDuffy Act. I am sure that he 
found among the high-ranking Filipino officials and among 
his Filipino staff officers men who reflected his own unassum- 
ing, sterling qualities. 

The expansion of the gold mining industry during the last 
ten years was responsible for lessening to a very large degree 
the effects of our own depression. Progress and prosperity 
never stood still and so the year 1938 came and drew to a 
close. 

It was my plan to make a trip around the world before 
leaving the Philippines for good so I sailed from Manila in 
time to be in San Francisco for Christmas. 1938 had been 
a good year. The Islands from north to south, from east to 
west were preparing for a Christmas much as we do in this 
country. Church bells would ring out their message of peace. 
On the Escolta—the principal shopping street in Manila— 
Americans were busily buying their presents to catch the last 
Christmas mail for home. Trim-looking khaki-uniformed 
Filipino policemen had an extra pleasant smile for the many 
Americans they knew by name. They knew the American 
community would again express its appreciation for their 
ability and courtesy by raising a generous Christmas fund 
for the city’s Police Force. 

North and south of Manila were the green rice fields, 
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promising a bountiful harvest and the tall smoke stacks of 
the sugar mills among the waving fields of cane were so many 
symbols of modern industry hard at work. Among workers 
and employees there was a happy, expectant, speculative mood 
concerning their Christmas bonus. In the newly established 
army camps young men conscripted from every walk of life 
were for the first time meeting one another in a truly demo- 
cratic way, and their officers were most enthusiastic over the 
results. 

‘The Philippines were at peace with the world. Yes, in 
Italy and in Germany ships were being built to augment the 
Philippine merchant fleet. 

And over this happy land flew a dual flag,—the Stars and 
Stripes above and the flag of the Commonwealth beneath. 
Uncle Sam was the strong protector. The island fortress of 
Corrigedor guarding Manila Bay was impregnable. Child- 
like trust in our strength and invulnerability was every- 
where. openly acknowledged. Who, but Uncle Sam, could 
huild Clipper ships that spanned the wide Pacific in five 
short days? And who, but Uncle Sam, owned the islets of 
Midway, Wake and Guam which made the Clipper flights 
possible ? 

Few of us paid much attention to the rumblings of war 
across the China sea. Yet there had been poignant reminders 
of what was happening there. During the middle of the 
year hundreds of Americans and British women and children 
had been hastily evacuated from Hong Kong and Shanghai 
to escape threatened assaults by the Japanese. They arrived 
in Manila in badly overcrowded steamers. But they did not 
stay long; eight or ten weeks later the “all clear” signal had 
sent them back to their homes. The Chinese, of which there 
are some fifty thousand scattered as merchants and traders 
throughout the archipelago, did not say much about the rape 
of their countrymen by the Japanese, in deference to Uncle 
Sam who didn’t say much either. But they were constantly 
collecting funds for their suffering fellowmen in Canton and 
Amoy where most of the Chinese in the Philippines origi- 
nate. To those of us who traveled Japanese aggression was 
plainly visible all along the accustomed steamer routes. On 
the border of China proper and Kowloon, a British War 
Relief Committee was giving food and shelter to five 
thousand Chinese women and children driven from their 
nearby defenseless homes by Japanese bombs. They were 
housed in sheds made of bamboo and straw mats, each 
having a ground floor and upper level with hardly four feet 
headroom. ‘They were huddled together more tightly than 
sheep in a freight car. And hundreds were waiting to enter 
along the outside fence, weary and in rags. 

In Hong Kong the manager of one of the leading banks 
had told me that beyond any doubt the Japanese planned to 
conquer all of the Orient. In Shanghai as I was driven 
from the boat-landing to the Hotel along the only remaining 
street in the Chinese industrial city of Chapei, the ruins of a 
once prosperous city looked ghastly in the twilight. Japanese 
armed soldiers patrolled the street. A vital unit of Chinese 
industry had received its deathblow and every available piece 
of metal had been carried to Japan to be made into more 
bullets. ‘The rumblings in Europe were also heard in Man- 
ila. Before I sailed numbers of the High Commissioner’s 
staff had openly expressed to me anxiety and believed that 
war in Europe was imminent. Both the German and the 
Japanese Consuls had shown uncalled for arrogance and had 
been put in their places by our High Commissioner. In our 
midst also had arrived numerous German and Austrian Jew- 
ish refugees,—formerly prosperous, now destitute. They 
spoke sottly and guardedly of their relatives left behind and 
did not say much about Nazi brutality. They thought Man- 
ila was a paradise. 


And bringing these graphic descriptions to a close, I must 
leave the passing of 1940 and 1941 in the Islands to your 
own imagination. ‘They concern the awakening of America 
to the dangers of possible Japanese aggression and our mili- 
tary preparations. 

It has been my purpose to portray the Filipinos in their 
true light, to lead you to think of them as our worthy allies 
in this stupendous war. I know you will think of them with 
a sympathy and understanding befitting the great ordeal 
through which they are passing at this very moment. And 
let us resolve here, right now, that never again shall we 
think of the Filipinos as “Orphans of the Pacific” or permit 
“their future history to be written in Japanese” as was 
prophesied in a book on Philippine affairs recently published. 
Today the Filipinos by their baptism of “blood, sweat and 
tears’ are earning their place in the ranks of the Christian 
democracies. Who in America would again wrangle with 
them over economic advantages and marketing opportunities ? 

Brave Filipinos! That bravery and calm composure which 
I have seen manifested when earthquakes shook their cities, 
or in the plant when dangerous tasks had to be fulfilled, will 
give them needed courage in this hour of war. The treach- 
ery of Japan has shocked their Christian principles as much 
as it has our own. They will fight to the last ditch rather 
than suffer defeat by a race of necromancers who consult the 
spirits of their dead fathers before launching a treacherous 
and murderous assault. 

In my mind’s eye I can see Filipino miners so accustomed 
to the use of dynamite leaving their mines to blow roads and 
bridges sky high before the advancing enemy. In my mind’s 
eye I can see the Japs driven back by walls of fire blazing 
from burning cane fields, as the Russians held back the in- 
vaders by a wall of fire around Moscow. I can see the 
Filipinos everywhere loading their fire-arms and sharpening 
their bolos to destroy Japs in the forests and in the fields. 
The Japs will have a hard road to travel. 

The Philippines “must” live—to make possible the con- 
tinuance of our own standards of living and our own ideals. 
Do not be deluded for a moment! Our brave soldiers in the 
Philippines are fighting “our” battl—with the Filipinos at 
their side. The Philippines are the front line trenches in this 
battle for Democracy in the West. The trenches in the rear 
are right here, where your factories are at work and your 
children at play. Do not be deluded for one moment to 
think that we are fighting merely to avenge America for the 
treachery we suffered on December seventh. Japan made her 
purpose all too plain when she attacked not only the Ameri- 
can flag in the Pacific but when she struck simultaneously at 
Hong Kong and Singapore. She seeks domination over the 
vast resources of the entire Orient,—not merely the Philip- 
pines or the Dutch East Indies or the Federated Malay 
States, but the whole vast territory of islands and peninsulas 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Indian Ocean. And 
Japan always knew she could never hold a part without 
dominating the whole. 

Therefore Japanese domination of the Philippines neces- 
sarily implies Japanese domination of a much vaster territory 
of a hundred million people engaged in the production of the 
enormous quantities of raw material on which our industries 
depend—rubber, tin, chromium, manganese. ‘Turn these re- 
sources and the rich oilfields of Borneo and Sumatra over to 
them and what may we expect? Or, turn them over to any 
other military dictatorship and what may we expect? Would 
these resources be used as they have been, for the manufac- 
ture of peaceful articles of commerce? Would Christian 
ideal of fair play among men remain the basis of world 
trade? You know the answer as well as I do. Japan would 
build more guns and with more guns would not be satisfied 
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to drive our peaceful ships from the waters of the sea, she 
would plunder us wherever she could and, humiliated to the 
point of distraction we would be powerless to prevent the 
influx of her pagan hordes into our country. Tell this to our 
tarmers! They will understand. We could not build a 
tariff wall to hold back her stream of slave-labor products. 
Tell this to our workers!) They will understand. And ask 
any American whether he would like to live his life under 
a hyphenated preconceived notion of a new order outlined 


by the axis powers, an order intended only for their own 
aggrandizement, intended only for the satisfaction of their 
lust for cruel power; intended only to humiliate all of us by 
tearing down what we have built. 

And in closing let us turn our thoughts once more to the 
Philippines. Reverses may come, strongholds which stand 
four-square today may crumble, but the spirit of the freedom- 
loving Filipino will live on. Without security to their way 
of life we cannot expect to maintain our own way of life. 


America at War 


REMEDIES TO PREVENT ALL-OUT PRICE INCREASE 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 


Before dinner of the Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, Hotel Commodore, New York 


January 15, 1942 


T is a pleasure for me to come before the members of 
your committee, and testify to the importance of the 
work which you have been doing. During the three 

years I have been in the Senate, your members and your 
representatives have been most helpful to the government of 
the United States through your scientific study of the diffi- 
cult problems of currency and finance. This study has been 
interpreted to us in publications and in testimony before 
committees, and it has always been well presented and on 
the side of sound fiscal policy. Sometimes it has had an 
effect on government action, and sometimes not. 

I am convinced, however, that a non-partisan organiza- 
tion, interested only in the scientific solution of economic 
problems, is of the greatest value to Congress. No Congress- 
man and no Senator can possibly be an expert on the hun- 
dreds of questions which he must consider and decide. Even 
if a Senator were an expert, few other Senators would 
consider him to be such. On the other hand, a research 
organization, particularly in technical fields of economics, 
commands a real respect and has a real influence on the 
decisions which are reached. Furthermore, the material 
which your committee has supplied and can supply in the 
future is of the greatest value to any member of Congress 
who desires to present an argument, in committee or on the 
floor, against the many unsound economic and monetary 
proposals which are constantly welling up from the mael- 
strom of democratic thinking. 


1. THE Pros_tems oF War THREATEN AN 
EconoMiIc REVOLUTION 


You are perhaps considering from time to time the ques- 
tion whether your committee should continue in time of war. 
It seems to me that you can be of even greater value under 
war conditions, and that a sound handling of economic prob- 
lems and finance is even more essential now than it ever has 
been. Whatever doubt there may be about the wisdom of 
criticizing military action, there can be no doubt about the 
wisdom in a democracy in time of war of complete discussion 
of every fiscal and monetary question. The economic dangers 
growing out of the war are infinitely greater than those 
which existed before the war. The failure to handle them 
correctly may lead much more rapidly and more certainly 
to national disaster. 

We are in the midst of a great world war. Success in 
that war is essential to our very existence, and to the con- 
tinuation of the American democratic system which was 
established by our forefathers and which has guided this 


nation for a hundred and fifty years. The American people 
are determined that our success in this war shall be certain 
and complete. Because war has become mechanized, the 
carrying on of a successful war involves a much more com- 
plete economic revolution than we have ever faced before. 
It is necessary that more than half of our total production 
be devoted to war purposes, just as soon as such a result 
can be brought about. We hope to bring it about in the 
fiscal year 1943, certainly in 1944. The peacetime industries 
of this country must be transformed into war production. 
The amount of material and articles produced for the civilian 
population must necessarily decline. Men and women must 
get on with less income and a lower standard of living than 
they have enjoyed even in depression periods. 

And this is not merely a temporary change. It is likely 
to last for at least five years, for I do not see how we can 
count on a war shorter than five years. It is difficult to see 
how we can attack Japan successfully until the two-ocean 
navy and a three-ocean air force ave ready, and that is not 
likely to be before 1945. It is difficult to see how we can 
transfer a great army to Europe, and begin an attack on 
Germany itself until 1945. If everything goes according to 
plan, therefore, five years is not an unreasonable time. While 
the American people are determined to carry this war to a 
conclusion, I do not think they quite realize as yet how the 
life of every individual will be changed and made harder by 
the tremendous cost of war and by the reduction in civilian 
supply. 

All kinds of extraordinary problems will result from this 
war effort. While we cannot avoid hardship and incon- 
venience, we can alleviate the difficulties to some extent by 
sound administration and intelligent government control. 
Never have careful planning and effective administration 
been so necessary. Never has it been so necessary to lay 
aside personal interest and personal prejudice. 


2. THe THREAT OF Price INCREASE 


The most obvious immediate result of the war program is 
an increase in prices. The deficit for the last six months has 
been 7 billion dollars. The debt today is 65 billion dollars. 
Under the President’s budget that deficit will increase to 18 
billion for the year ending the first of July. During the 
ensuing fiscal year, even after the levying of 9 billion dollars 
in additional taxes, the deficit is estimated at 42 billion 
dollars. This means that the government will pay out, 
directly and indirectly, vast sums of money to all the men 
and women working in the munition plants and all the other 
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government agencies, with which they can go out and buy 
everything produced in the United States if they can find it. 
O£ course part of the money paid out will be raised in taxes; 
part will be obtained from the savings of the people, but it is 
vain to hope that we can avoid the direct sale of billions of 
dollars of government bonds to the banks. In spite of a very 
efficient defense bond campaign and the increase of interest, 
the banks in the calendar year 1941 increased their holdings 
of government bonds by five billion dollars. To that extent the 
government simply created purchasing power out of thin air 
to purchase goods which are not available for sale in sufficient 
quantity to the civilian population of the United States. 
Such a condition is bound to force prices up. 

I do not regard a reasonable price increase as a tremendous 
evil, but facing the program that we do, if no restraint is 
exercised, the increase is likely to be 200 or 300 or 400% by 
the time that program is carried out. In addition to that, 
there are some other elements of inflation resulting indirectly 
from the government program. Bank loans to others than 
the government have increased about four billion dollars 
during the year 1941, and outstanding instalments credit has 
also increased. 

A great increase in prices necessarily produces hardship of 
all kinds. I have supported the price control bill, although I 
would be its most bitter opponent in time of peace, because 
I believe a run-away price situation will create unthought-of 
hardship for nearly everyone, and will certainly cause the 
greatest dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war. It will 
discriminate against labor, for it is obvious that wages do not 
rise as fast as commodity prices. Commodity prices are much 
more liquid and more liable to violent fluctuation. Wages 
are ordinarily fixed for a year. 

Obviously people with fixed salaries suffer even more. 
Professors and employees of universities, government off- 
cials, and thousands of others can be reduced to penury by a 
tripling of prices. “The very existence of endowed institu- 
tions is at stake, and their usefulness in the education of 
youth and the protection ot health, welfare and education. 

Price increases are never uniform, and result in a com- 
plete distortion of all the relationships between different 
groups and different persons. Of course after the war the 
more prices get out of line, the more they get into adjust- 
ments different from the normal, the more violent the reac- 
tion will be, and the more likely we are to plunge into a 
depression with its unemployment and hardship. I believe 
we should, as far as possible, hold the present relationships 
in prices, and not create a distorted position which must 
result in suffering for every class of people in the United 
States. 

No one can properly object to being deprived of those 
articles whose production interferes with the war effort. 
No one can object to a reduction in his own net income. 
But certainly it seems unnecessary that every family should 
have imposed upon it further difficulties of every kind because 
of an uncontrolled rise in prices. 


3. Remepies TO Prevent ALL-ouT Price INCREASE 


Undoubtedly there are a considerable number of remedies 
which ought to be insisted upon. We need not accept as 
gospel the President’s belief that we must borrow 60 billion 
dollars in two years, and create the tremendous pressure on 
prices which that policy involves. 

The deficit can be reduced, first, by reducing expenses. 
Ninety per cent of the people believe that further cuts should 
be made in non-defense expenditures; that institutions like 
the W.P.A., the C.C.C., and the N.Y.A. may after a short 
time be suspended for the duration of the war. But the 


amount involved is not large compared to the huge expendi- 
tures for war purposes. The administration, regardless of 
appropriations, should make a determined effort to hold war 
expenses down by sound business practices and the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

There are some who feel that we should pay our way as 
we go, and levy taxes for the full amount of the war pro- 
gram. They point out that we will have a national income 
of more than 100 billion dollars, and that since the people 
can only find articles to buy costing 50 billion dollars, they 
might as well pay the other 50 billion dollars in taxes, with- 
out any reduction of their standard of living. However, 
the problem is not quite as simple as that. Any system of 
taxation which will take all the surplus income of one per- 
son, will take a great deal more than the surplus income 
of many others, and it will not take nearly all the surplus in- 
come of still others. We must give some weight to established 
scales of living and to obligations which may have been 
assumed by the taxpayer. If we imposed a maximum income 
on all individuals, we would have to declare a moratorium on 
debts and insurance premiums and rent payments. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, this policy would reduce every 
family in the land to an income of $1500, which is approxi- 
mately the average. It would cause a social revolution, and, 
in my opinion, it would completely hamstring the war effort. 

Nor can we interpret into taxation any principle of reduc- 
ing every man’s standard of living by 30%, which is what 
may be approximately required. Furthermore, in spite of 
their determination to win the war, few people are willing 
to face at one time today the real sacrifices they will ulti- 
mately have ‘to make, and this unwillingness is naturally 
interpreted into the viewpoint of their representatives in 
Congress. It always takes time to work out the system, 
and when expenditures are rapidly increasing, taxation lags 
behind. The collection of any tax based on net income is 
almost a year behind the enactment of the statute. The tax 
problem is not simple or easy. Yet I do believe we should 
levy taxes to the very limit, and take the cost of the war as 
far as possible out of that current income artificially created 
by the war measures of the government. 

That is one of the unpleasant jobs of the President and 
Congress. Everyone agrees in principle that taxes should be 
heavy. Everyone maintains by violent argument that the 
taxes proposed for himself are out of all proportion to those 
proposed for others. For years the country has gone on the 
theory that the cost of government could be paid by the 
wealthy and the large corporations. Last year we found 
that that was not true. ‘Today if we confiscated the entire 
income of individuals over and above an annual return of 
$10,000, I estimate that we would only secure about 3 billion 
dollars more than we are now securing. Of course after one 
or two years it is likely that even this excess income would 
disappear. Even the President’s plan calls for nine billion 
dollars of additional taxes. If taxes are only ten per cent of 
the national income, they can probably be secured from the 
wealthy alone, but when they run up to thirty or forty per 
cent, the only possible way to get the money is to tax every- 
body in the country through a general sales tax or a general 
withholding tax, supplemented, of course, by net income 
taxes. It is quite true that the larger a man’s income, the 
greater percentage of that income can be taken without undue 
sacrifice by him; but it is also true that every family in the 
United States must recognize the obligation to reduce its 
income. 

I thoroughly commend Secretary Morgenthau’s effort to 
sell defense bonds, and draw his necessary borrowings as far 
as possible from the savings of the people. The spending of 
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money derived from savings is not inflationary, but it does 
increase the national debt, and creates a danger which I shall 
discuss later. There is a good deal of talk of forced savings. 
I have never been able to see the value of such a pro- 
cedure. If that money can be taken without reducing exces- 
sively the money a family needs to spend for current needs, 
then it seems to me it should be taken in the form of taxes. 
Any forced saving plan increases the national debt and then 
calls upon the government for a large repayment of its debt 
immediately after the war, perhaps at a time when repayment 
would be most inconvenient. 

There are other measures which might be taken to reduce 
inflation. The increase of bank loans should be carefully 
watched, and reserve requirements increased if necessary. 
Instalment credit will probably decline in any event. In 
some fields production can be increased, but I have never 
seen that that would remove the danger of rising prices, be- 
cause it would not reduce the government deficit, and would 
create as much more purchasing power as it satisfies demand. 

Because these measures are all inadequate, I have favored 
the passage of a price control act. Of course if we are to 
stabilize prices, it must be accompanied by a policy of stabiliz- 
ing wages and stabilizing the price of farm commodities as 
well as that of other commodities. In my opinion, prices can 
be successfully fixed, as they were in the first World War, 
without any direct legal authority to fix wages. Wages move 
more slowly than prices. Of course prices must be adjusted 
upward as wages are adjust upward, but in the first World 
War we did fix prices without fixing wages. I do not feel 
that we could give legal authority to a price administrator to 
fix wages. Wages are not a commodity, and the methods 
dealing with wages are completely different. An administra- 
tor could not be given power to fix wages unless he could 
also prohibit strikes. I would be loath to take that step, but 
if it were taken, it should be taken through special agencies 
dealing with labor, providing all the necessary machinery of 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration. But one thing is 
certain—the government agencies dealing with labor must 
recognize their obligation to stabilize wages as far as they 
legally can, or a spiral of increasing prices and wages will 
continue. And the same principle applies to agriculture and 
the farmer. The Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Labor must cooperate with the Price Administra- 
tor. No one could be more anxious than I to protect every 
legal right guaranteed by our Constitution when it is not 
really necessary for the progress of the war. But there is 
only one way to win this war, and that is to subordinate the 
interests of all individuals and of all groups to the policies 
which are essential. We cannot have business as usual. We 
cannot have reform as usual. We cannot yield to the farm 
bloc, or the labor bloc, or any other bloc, and hope to give 
this nation the force required for success. 

The President has just announced the coordination of all 
procurement and manufacturing activities under a single 
administrator, with an Advisory Council. He has finally 
come to the form of organization which was so successful 
during the first World War, and we can all join in com- 
mending that step. In June, 1940, nineteen months ago, I 
introduced an amendment to the military bill providing ex- 
actly this organization, a War Resources Administration with 
a single head and an Advisory Council. I have introduced 
two bills since that time to accomplish the same purpose. All 
of them have been rejected by the administration. If the 
plan had been adopted when first proposed, our present 
situation might be very different. Even now I believe the 
organization should be definitely authorized by statute. 

So also in the field of commodity control, a similar organi- 


zation should be adopted. Prices cannot be fixed by fiat 
alone. Today the function of fixing prices is vested in one 
man. ‘The function of ordering priorities is vested in an- 
other. Questions of civilian supply are under the Office of 
Production Management. The purchase and sale of com- 
modities rests with the Federal Loan Administrator and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Many other controls over 
agricultural commodities are vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. There should be a Commodity Control 
Administration with a single head and an Advisory 
Council, on which should be represented the Price 
Administrator, the Director of Priorities, the Federal Loan 
Administrator, the Secretary of Agriculture, and perhaps 
other departments of the government. This whole field is 
distinct from that of the production of war supplies, but it 
must be coordinated if one department is not to nullify the 
action of another, and there should be a single administravor. 


4. DANGER OF TREMENDOUS Dest AFTER THE WAR 


No matter how efficiently the fiscal policy of the govern- 
ment is administered—and I am not very hopeful of that 
efficiency—we are coming out of the war with a tremendous 
debt. The President’s estimate is a public debt of 110 billion 
dollars by July 1, 1943. The war may well last three or 
four years beyond that time, so that we should certainly 
anticipate a debt of 150 or 200 billion dollars. 

Our troubles are not over with the end of the war. The 
entire productive property in the United States, outside of 
homes and farms, is estimated at somewhere between 150 and 
200 billion dollars. The debt will be a first mortgage on 
that earning property for the full amount of its value. To 
put it another way, there are now stocks and bonds out in 
the hands of the public for approximately 200 billion dollars’ 
worth of earning property. After the war we will have 
created 200 billion dollars’ worth of government bonds, with- 
out adding materially to the property in existence. In short, 
there will be 400 billion dollars’ worth of tickets out for 200 
billion dollars’ worth of property. It is the old problem of 
over-capitalization. 

There are several ways in which it may be met. First, we 
can struggle on and try to make 200 billion dollars’ worth of 
property pay a return on 400 billion. I do not know what 
the interest rate might be; probably not as low as it is today. 
The debt charges alone would be so great that they would 
force a tremendously burdensome system of taxation. We 
can struggle on as England has struggled on, paying the 
interest for centuries to come; but the American people are 
not so tolerant of bondholders who cause them a great burden 
of taxation. Furthermore, such taxes would operate as a 
check on all new enterprise, because the taxes on industry 
would be so great that few would find any incentive to risk 
their time or their money. 

There are several alternatives. Probably the worst would 
be a complete inflation, of the German type, wiping out all 
debt and a great deal of property besides. That would 
redistribute property with a vengeance, but without the 
slightest basis of equity or justice. It would destroy all 
savings and all insurance policies, and for the time all busi- 
ness activity. Probably it would result in a socialization of 
all activity. Whether democratic government and socialism 
can exist together in the United States is at least doubtful. 
In my opinion it would be the very worst of all possible 
alternatives, but it is one that we will have to fight at every 
turn. 

One element that concerns me somewhat is the fact that 
defense bonds are practically payable on demand. As the 
debt increases there is always danger of a loss of confidence. 
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There may be a rush for payment, which could only be met 
by the issue of currency. It would not take long for people 
to lose confidence in currency also. I believe that the practice 
of making bonds payable on demand should be terminated. 

Another alternative is a partial and controlled inflation, 
somewhat similar to that by which the French france was 
reduced from a value of twenty cents to a value of four 
cents, and stabilize at that point. That is not a pleasant 
prospect, but it would leave property ownership with some 
faint relation to what existed before the war. Perhaps there 
are other less unpleasant remedies. But we might as well 
tace the fact that one way or another the tremendous cost of 
a world-wide war effort is going at least to cut in half the 
value of the property of those who own property in the 
United States today. 

You economists have certainly a task before you—to work 
out and present a plan by which the United States can go 
through this tremendous travail, and come out with the 
system of private property and free enterprise still in 
existence, and in such a condition that the machine can be 
made to work. We have heard a good deal about the forma- 
tion of plans for a new world order when the war is over. 
It is just as important that we have a definite and positive 
plan to assure full production and full employment in the 
United States when the war is over. There was something 
fundamentally wrong with the system which existed before 
1929 and produced the depression of 1932. There has been 
something fundamentally wrong with the ten years since that 
time, which never solved the problem of unemployment until 
the God of War came to the assistance of the New Deal. 

I am still convinced that the American economic system is 
the road to prosperity and happiness and higher standards of 
living. I am still convinced that it rests on private owner- 
ship of property, on proper incentive for ability and hard 
work and genius and daring. I am still convinced that a 
policy of excessive government spending and excessive govern- 
ment regulation and government ownership can only lead to 
ultimate disaster. And so I am concerned that during the 
war we should preserve all the fundamental and necessary 
features of our existing system, and that after the war we 
shall have developed a plan to make it work better than it 
has ever worked before. 

I am equally convinced that that is the only way of retain- 
ing a true democracy. Whatever other democracies may be, 
the American democracy is founded on three great principles: 


on freedom of the individual, assured by the Bill of Rights; 
on freedom of local self-government, assured by the inde- 
pendence of the States; and on freedom from dictatorship in 
the federal government, assured by the independence of Con- 
gress and the courts. Many of the safeguards of that system 
must be abandoned during the war, but let us make clear to 
ourselves that we are giving them up willingly and con- 
sciously, for the sole purpose of winning the war; and let us 
be confident that when the war is over those liberties are 
reestablished without fundamental change. 

Because these are our goals after the war, an organization 
like yours can be of the greatest value during the war, first 
in direct assistance to the soundness and efficiency of the war 
program itself, but also in protecting the basis of our Ameri- 
can society. There should be constant vigilance to see that 
under cover of war, permanent changes are not made in the 
system we desire to reestablish. Many measures are proposed 
which are not in fact necessary for war. Hardly a project, 
no matter how dangerous or unreasonable, has been proposed 
during the past five years which has not reappeared today 
tagged with a defense label. Certainly it is a patriotic duty 
to sort out those which are helpful in the defense effort from 
those which are unnecessary and confusing, no matter how 
meritorious they may be. 

Some of the problems which arise are legislative problems, 
but Congress has necessarily delegated to the Executive tre- 
mendous powers in every field of activity. An organization 
like your own should undertake to affect executive action just 
as much as legislative action. It should ascertain what plans 
are being made, and discuss those plans and your own solu- 
tion with executive officials. 

And so I say that today you have a greater task to perform 
than ever before. You have, first, to assist in making the 
war program efficient by arousing the people to the serious- 
ness of the job and the necessity for unselfish cooperation. 
Second, you have the task of keeping the war effort along 
lines which will not, after the war, require any permanent 
change in the fundamentals of the American system. Third, 
you must assist in working out the plans by which the war 
burden itself shall not be unfairly and unjustly distributed. 
Finally, you have the tremendous and difficult task of devel- 
oping a plan after the war which can restore unimpaired 
and more effective than ever before the American democracy, 
for which our boys are giving their lives on the battlefields 
of the world. 


Dual Date With Destiny 


WHY HAS OUR FREE SOCIETY BEEN LOSING GROUND? 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on January 14, 1942 


AM certain that you must feel gratified at the large 
volume of war contracts placed in this area. First, be- 
cause they offer you an opportunity to do your part in 

the defense of our country. Secondly, because the expansion 
in manufacturing facilities necessary to fill these contracts 
presages a great industrial future for Tulsa and the whole 
Southwest in the post-war era. But let not this gratification 
blind you to the job you have at hand. 

The temptation to escape from the harsh realities of the 
present tragic moment by discussing post-war potentialities 
is very great indeed. However, this is no time for dreaming. 


We must face realities. We have a present and pressing job 


which must be taken care of now—an assignment which must 
be met in order to insure a reasonable probability of a post- 
war world worth living in. We must win this war. 

When Mr. C. A. King, your president, asked me in 
November for the subject of my talk, I told him it would be 
“Double Date for Industry.” After Pearl Harbor, I de- 
cided to change it to “Dual Date with Destiny”, believing 
it a more appropriate title. But as I began to prepare this 
address, I came to the realization that actually America has 
but one date with destiny—in effect, a double date. We must 
win this war. To win it we must realize at once that it is 
total war; that it involves every single one of us Americans. 
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Our fighting men cannot do the job alone. They must have 
the full support of our entire adult civilian population of 
roughly ninety million. To win the war we must not only 
greatly expand our armed forces and equip them adequately, 
but, at the same time, we must build up the morale of our 
civilian population to a level equally as high as that of our 
fighting forces. 

Our armed forces face a tremendous task. Never be- 
fore in its history has our nation been called upon to wage a 
war on such a gigantic scale—to fight on so many fronts. 
Before we have won this war the boys in our air corps, in 
our navy and in our army will have seen action on practi- 
cally every one of the seven continents and on practically 
every one of the seven seas. Thank God there is no question 
about the morale of these boys. The indomitable courage dis- 
played by our first hero of Worid War II, Captain Colin P. 
Kelly, Jr., who gave his life in a successful attack on a Jap- 
anese battleship, and the valiant fight put up by a small 
group of marines at Wake Island, testify to that. 

The industrial segment of our civilian front has a whale 
of a job. President Roosevelt has told us that to beat the 
Axis we must produce 60,000 airplanes this year, 125,000 in 
1943. You may appreciate what a job that represents when 
I tell you that until 1939 this country seldom had produced 
more than 1,000 military airplanes in any one year. He has 
told us we must produce $8,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
this year and 10,000,000 tons in 1943. Last year we pro- 
duced only 1,100,000 tons. Insofar as tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns, and ordnance of all types are concerned, the job is 
even more difficult because until two years ago we had prac- 
tically no facilities for producing these items. President 
Roosevelt has told us we must do it. Mr. Knudsen and Mr. 
Hillman have told us we can do it and industry will do it. 
That must be our answer. 

Big as this industrial job is, those engaged in it, along with 
every other adult civilian, have added responsibilities. Every 
one of us, as civilians, will be called upon to perform specific 
assignments. Every one of us faces numerous dislocations 
which we must accept willingly. Every one of us must make 
a sizable contribution toward the cost of carrying on the war 
by paying greatly increased taxes and buying defense bonds to 
the limit of our ability. Some of us will be called upon to do 
civilian defense work. Most of us will be asked to participate 
in drives for voluntary contributions for one purpose or an- 
other, and we must do it. None of us is too busy to work for 
the Red Cross, for the British Relief, the China Relief, or the 
Russian Relief, if that should come along. 

These are the tangible jobs we, as civilians, can and must 
do to help win this war. They are important—in fact they 
are vital. But the big job the civilian population must accom- 
plish, a job which is just as vital to winning the war as that 
assigned to our fighting forces, is to strengthen the sinews of 
free society ; that’s the kind of job that will bring out the best 
in all of us, that will insure the kind of morale we must have 
to win this war. And now is the time to do it. “Remember 
Pearl Harbor” may be a good slogan but for enduring mor- 
ale, we must dedicate ouselves to a higher purpose than re- 
venge. We must remember Pearl Harbor not merely as a 
treacherous attack on our Navy, but as a challenge to so for- 
tify our freedom that there will be no question as to our con- 
tinued existence as the “Land of Liberty”—the kind of land 
we Americans have been fighting for ever since 1776. 

This job has long needed doing. Free society has been los- 
ing ground throughout the world ever since the last world 
war. Tens of millions of people who were once free are now 
slaves in dictator states. Here in the United States before 
this war started, there were gloomy predictions in many 
quarters that it was only a matter of time until the so-called 


wave of the future would make us all servants of the state, 
rather than the state our servant. 

Why has our free society been losing ground? Any at- 
tempt to answer that question at this time would bring us 
into the realm of politics, economics and other controversial 
subjects. However, regardless of whether it is the cause or 
effect, there are two brutal facts that we must face. First, 
a free society cannot be maintained except by a people who 
are industrious, self-reliant and courageous. Secondly, re- 
gardless of why it happened, no realistic observer can deny 
the fact that the America of 1941, before we entered the war, 
was less self-reliant than the America of 1917, before we 
entered the first World War. It is our immediate and press- 
ing job to see that when this war ends, American people will 
be at least as self-reliant as they were twenty-five years ago. 

How are we going to do it? I say there is only one way 
we can do it. We must once again learn how, as Plato stated, 
“to rule and be ruled as free men.” That’s a high-sounding 
phrase—but exactly what does it mean? We can best under- 
stand its exact meaning by comparing the manner in which 
the slaves of a dictatorship are ruled and the manner in which 
the free members of a democracy are governed. A dictator 
dictates. He has no respect whatsoever for human dignity. 
In ruling he imposes his will in such a manner as to break 
the spirit, weaken the character, and destroy the initiative of 
his slaves. In a free society the members voluntarily delegate 
powers to their chosen representatives. The most important 
responsibility that falls upon these representatives is to gov- 
ern in such a manner as to uplift the spirit, strengthen the 
character and stimulate the initiative of the people. 

When we speak of leadership in a free society, we speak 
not only of political leadership, but of leadership in the home, 
in the school, in business, in labor; in fact, in almost every 
phase of human activities. In a very real sense every one of 
us is a leader, every one of us is our brother’s keeper. It is 
we, the people, who face the responsibility of seeing that we, 
the people, are strong and self-reliant. 

To help achieve our objective, it is absolutely essential that 
all of us adopt a new yardstick to measure our every pro- 
posal and our every act will contribute to the fortifying 
of the character of our people. We must apply this yardstick 
in our every-day activities, in our homes, in our businesses, in 
our schools, and constantly keep in mind the fact that any- 
thing we may do which leans towards the methods of a dic- 
tator or a gestapo contributes toward the inevitable collapse 
of our free society. America has no place for little Hitlers or 
sawdust Caesars in business or labor. Conversely, if our con- 
duct towards those with whom we have constant contact is 
such that it strengthens their character, to that extent we 
have the assurance of developing the kind of character which 
will make us worthy of our free institutions. Only by so 
doing can we develop a nation of self-reliant individuals, 
able to rule and be ruled as free men. 

Political leadership has the responsibility of clearly defining 
our objective and of telling us what our job is. It has a right 
to demand of industry that every man and every machine be 
fully utilized for war production at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But the means by which this is to be accomplished 
is just as important as the end. There are those who believe 
we must adopt totalitarian methods to beat the totalitarian 
states. That I reject utterly. I believe with all my heart 
that free men can outproduce slaves. I say we must avoid 
Hitler’s methods to surpass Hitler’s results. In raising this 
issue, I am not thinking of something that may happen. I am 
thinking of today. I am thinking of a proposal recently 
made by a member of the House of Representatives, presum- 
ably a proposal for the conversion of the full facilities of the 
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automobile industry to the production of war materials. Un- 
der this proposal the operation of the automobile industry 
would be taken out of the hands of tried and experienced 
management and placed into the hands of a super-committee, 
a joint government-industry-labor council. 

It would be unfair to communism to label this scheme as 
communistic, because under communism one at least knows 
who is boss. The state is the boss. It has a somewhat closer 
analogy to fascism, or the corporative state which Mussolini 
once planned, under which industry operates through an in- 
tricate set of contracts and an infinite number of bureaus. 
But it’s even unfair to fascism to label this scheme as fas- 
cistic. It’s unique in that it proposes to substitute for a re- 
sponsible management a tripartite control which could bring 
only one result—turmoil, or shall I say turmoilism, in which 
all of the three parties—labor, management and government 
—would spend all their time blaming each other for the re- 
sulting mess. 


Am I wrong in my belief that such an experiment at a time 
like this would have a devastating effect on morale? Am I 
wrong in my deep conviction that it would stifle the initiative 
and the self-reliance of good Americans, qualities which are 
so desperately needed at this moment? No, Gentlemen, I 
am right when I say that industry’s job must be done under 
an experienced management, a management which recognizes 
that collective bargaining is an essential element in our free 
economy, a management willing and eager to provide every 
member of every organization an opportunity to contribute 
ideas and suggestions as to how the job can best be done. 
There must be the utmost cooperation between government, 
management and labor, but the responsibilities of each must 
be clearly defined. 

If we dedicate ourselves to making this country of ours a 
better country in which to live, we will keep our date with 
destiny. We wi!l win the war! And this time we'll also win 
the peace. 


Readjustments Required Within Industry 
Because of the Defense Program 


“LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED: NOT DICTATORSHIP” 


By DONALDSON BROWN, Vice-Chairman of General Motors Corporation 
Before the American Statistical Association, Hotel Biltmore, New York, December 30, 1941 


HEN Mr. Riefler invited me two or three months 
W ago to address you on this occasion I was extremely 
hesitant to accept. Industry’s task for 1942, as 
viewed then or as viewed now, is so prodigious that it is 
almost staggering to contemplate the problems that are 
involved. The successful solution of these problems will, in 
many directions, depend upon conditions beyond the control 
of industry itself, and will require on the part of manage- 
ment the temporary abandonment of some of the customary 
yardsticks of industrial accomplishment. The normal purpose 
of industry in serving the needs and wants of individual 
consumers is suspended for the duration. Emphasis now must 
be wholly upon producing the necessities of war. To do this 
most effectively we must not lose sight of fundamentals. 

In this hour of grave peril, and in our preoccupation with 
the size and complexity of the war program, there is danger 
that we may be unmindful of what it is we are determined to 
defend. Production of the weapons of war is the present 
prime objective, and it is essential that the minds of all of 
us be focused upon this, and that no interferences with this 
objective be countenanced from any quarter. The real pur- 
pose of the defense program in which we have been engaged, 
however, transposed now into actual war effort as a result 
of attack from overseas, has been and is to maintain our 
American way of life and to preserve our form of govern- 
ment, with the freedoms which we have come to cherish. 

Democracy and freedom are false names if they do not 
include the right of the individual to determine for himself 
what economic goods and services he shall produce or buy, 
in so far as his abilities and resources permit. And the sys- 
tem of free enterprise is the essential counterpart of that 
right. It is the antithesis of the dictator system threatening 
the world. Under our system, producers and merchants 
strive, each in his own way and in accordance with his indi- 
vidual ability and judgment, to meet the known or estimated 
wants of their customers, both as to kinds and quantities of 
products. There is thus afforded every incentive to gauge 


the market as carefully and intelligently as possible, to meet 
consumer desires promptly, to manufacture efficiently and 
with close scrutiny of costs. No hierarchy, industrial or gov- 
ernmental, can possibly be in so advantageous a position as 
the individual business to judge what products or what quan- 
tities of them the public is likely to demand, or to say how the 
business should be conducted to best meet the public wants. 
It is upon this freedom of businesses to plan and conduct 
their individual operations, with the freedom of the customer 
to choose, that the American public has always depended for 
the satisfaction of its economic wants. No other system 
affords equal ability or incentive to serve the desires of the 
consuming public. Under no other system has there been 
developed equal initiative and efficiency, or such a high stand- 
ard of living as that to which we have become accustomed. 

Large scale mass production has gained ascendancy in 
various fields because of its inherent economies. No big 
business, though, has enjoyed continuing success under the 
exercise of a dictatorship from the top. Leadership is needed ; 
not dictatorship—and I am sure it is fair to say that success 
attained by all big business enterprises can be measured in 
terms of the degree to which opportunities have been ex- 
tended throughout the range of managerial personnel for the 
exercise of individual initiative within the bounds of pre- 
scribed responsibilities. In General Motors, the principle 
that has been guarded above all others over the years has 
been the maintenance of a decentralized type of organization 
under which the various divisions, as well as plants and de- 
partments within divisions, enjoy a high degree of autonomy 
so far as the essential requirements of coordinated control 
will permit. For the sake of efficiency, a corresponding de- 
gree of autonomy is required as to the individual units com- 
prising American industry. Just as within General Motors 
there must be coordinated control in exacting compliance 
with central Corporation purpose, so it is in the case of our 
national family of enterprises that there must be the exaction 
of suitable regulatory measures by governmental law and 
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further coordination of purpose through the force of public 
opinion which, in the kind of democracy we are defending, 
could be made more effective in its results than any other 
kind of policing power known to man. 

Briefly, this is the system of free enterprise as it concerns 
industry and industry’s part in our American way of life. 
It is the system which “for the duration” must bend to the 
necessities of the emergency—but in the interest of efficiency 
the vitalizing force of individual initiative must be preserved, 
and the knowledge and experience of management and men 
must be utilized to the maximum. In these times, even above 
all others, we must rely for our accomplishment upon what 
has so appropriately been termed “the dignity and worth of 
the individual.” . 

The war program is a threefold job, calling for the exer- 
cise of military strategy, governmental action, and industrial 
production. Leadership in each of these fields is essential, 
and this leadership calls in turn for planning, administration 
and control. 

Upon the military strategists we must depend for the de- 
termination of the kinds and quantities of the armament 
required and the necessary timing of its production. Neither 
industrial managers nor political leaders are competent to 
make such decisions. 

Upon the political leaders we must depend for the necessary 
legislative and administrative action which will make effec- 
tive the plans of military strategy through the best use of the 
nation’s human and physical resources. This does not mean 
that the country’s industries should be run by the Govern- 
ment. It does mean that there must be enlightened political 
statesmanship directed toward an acceptance of governmental 
policy that will encourage and stimulate the maximum appli- 
cation of the skills, techniques and know-how on the part of 
management and men engaged in industry. 

Upon industrial managers we must depend for direction 
of the actual production of the war materials required. There 
must be the greatest possible utilization of existing plants and 
facilities, and the engagement of these, together with neces- 
sary new plants and facilities, in the way that will extend 
the maximum advantages of experienced management and the 
applied skills of factory workers. 

With industry’s. primary responsibility lying in the vital 
field of war material production it is most encouraging that 
industry has already been able to bring its productive forces 
so greatly to bear on this task. Within the period to date, 
operating under the broad guidance of those responsible for 
the magnitude and nature of the armament program, our 
industrial techniques have created a flow of war materials 
now proving of inestimable value to ourselves and to our 
allies, and at the same time there has been set in motion a 
production momentum which will gain acceleration with 
every passing month. 

The extreme gravity of the situation is recognized today 
by all Americans. In the course of the emergency, adjust- 
ments are necessary in every field of activity and in the life 
and habits of the individual. Sacrifices in service of the com- 
mon good must be :uffered by all, if we are to escape the 
far greater sacrifices that failure of our efforts would bring. 
Successful conduct of the war is the first concern of the man- 
agers of industry themselves, because it is recognized that 
the defense of America and the preservation of America’s 
institutions are one and the same thing. Speed is of the 
essence because thus the war can be shortened, the burden 
upon our national economy lessened, and our chief ultimate 
objective—the preservation of our form of government and 
the free enterprise system—thereby made more certain of 
realization. 

There are definite areas within which adjustments are 


necessary in the normal course of thinking and planning, 
affecting the conduct of industry and entailing sacrifices 
which must be made in the cause. Leadership on the part 
of Government, and controls when necessary, are required 
so that action will gain direction along coordinated lines 
towards an over-all purpose—always with our minds on two 
prime objectives; first, winning the war, and second, emerg- 
ing from the war a strong virile nation. Some of these areas 
may be mentioned: 

Priorities with Respect to Materials. Determination of 
the armament requirements and of measures necessary to meet 
them is definitely the responsibility of Government. Through 
an effective plan of allocation, the availability of materials 
to meet these requirements, in the order of importance, must 
be assured. Inevitably, many businesses will be forced to 
curtail their normal operations drastically, and non-essen- 
tial civilian supplies must suffer deprivation. Large numbers 
of ‘workers will thus be deprived of their usual employment, 
and the problem of transfer to war production or other essen- 
tial activities will be a difficult one. 

In view of the strains and dislocations caused by the neces- 
sities of the case, it is imperative that curtailments in civilian 
production be gauged and determined in the light of factual 
evidence with avoidance so far as possible of unnecessary 
economic disturbances. Arbitrary curtailment of civilian 


production when necessary, should be considered always from — 


the standpoint of whether it will result in expediting the war 
effort. To borrow a shopworn phrase from industry, the war 
effort must be expedited by making available “the right goods 
at the right place at the right time.” 

Sub-Contracting. Small manufacturers are part of the life- 
blood of our industrial system. To the extent that they can 
take on efficiently the manufacture of armament material or 


component parts it is important that their facilities or man- — 


agerial capacity be so employed. 
Sub-contracting is only another name for a practice which 


industry has always employed and which has been conspicu- i 


ously prevalent in the automobile industry. General Motors, 
for example, in the course of its normal business buys millions 
of dollars worth of materials and parts from thousands of 
small companies throughout the country. As a natural se- 
quence, the fullest possible use will be made of the facili- 
ties such suppliers possess under the new requirements of 
the armament program. 

The essence of sub-contracting, especially in the case of 
intricate war materials calling for extreme accuracy with 
parts produced to extraordinarily fine limits for assembly 
with others, lies in close technical cooperation between the 
prime contractor and the sub-contractor. Sub-contracting 
shops must have the experience, the organization and the fa- 
cilities to produce quality workmanship in accordance with 
the all-important delivery schedule, and large industrial estab- 
lishments are called upon to do anything in their power to 
aid the small manufacturer in gaining the necessary quali- 
fications. The responsibility for the finished product, how- 
ever, rests upon the principal contractor, and the greatest 
efficiency in war material production, as in normal produc- 
tion, will result through effective cooperation with sub-con- 
tractors of his selection. 

Distribution of the Production Load. So far as possible, 
with necessary regard for considerations of military strategy, 
the production of armament material should be established 
where the problems of manufacture can be integrated with 
experienced existing management, and where labor may be- 
come available by transfer from peace-time activity. In the 
case of all defense contracts undertaken by General Motors, 
this basic consideration has been constantly borne in mind. 
The advantages in this regard, with the opportunities for 
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effective employment of existing man power, must be recog- 
nized generally if we are to move with maximum speed and 
efficiency into full war production. Accomplishment in this 
course will likewise be of inestimable value when the emer- 
gency is over, in that transition back to peace-time produc- 
tion will be facilitated and the problems of post-war unem- 
ployment thereby alleviated. 

The Labor Problem. \t is to be hoped that labor leader- 
ship will come to show a spirit of enlightened service and 
cooperation commensurate with the requirements of the hour. 
Statesmanship in this quarter, and an understanding of the 
determined purpose of the American public and the American 
worker himself, is needed beyond anything that has been 
displayed thus far. The culmination of the Labor-Industry 
conferences in Washington last week was discouraging in 
that the labor leaders participating were unwilling to aban- 
don their determined purpose to gain the closed shop in 
industry through the instrument of mediation, conciliation 
or arbitration under war-time governmental auspices. 

The drive on the part of labor leaders for the closed shop 
in some form has been one of the principal causes of labor 
disputes and crippling strikes during the past year. The play 
for power which this drive represents cannot be permitted 
to jeopardize the production of essential war materials. The 
right to work is the “fifth freedom.” It is a democratic right, 
which cannot safely be infringed in a nation which is fighting 
to preserve the principles of democracy. In these times above 
all others, no individual should be deprived of his right to 
work, or required against his will to pay tribute to anyone 
for the privilege of serving his country. 

Nor should the Government of the United States, which 
represents all the people, require any citizen to join any 
private organization against his will. Union maintenance, 
in the sense of a union’s ability to attract dues-paying mem- 
bers, should depend upon services rendered, and not upon 
force or resort to compulsory arbitration. The President 
of the United States himself gave voice to this principle when 
he declared, on November 14, 1941: 


“The Government of the United States will not order, 
nor will Congress pass legislation ordering, a so-called 
closed shop.” 


Apart from the drive for the closed shop which has so fre- 
quently interrupted industrial production in this time of 
emergency, interruptions have also occurred as a result of 
jurisdictional disputes and quarrels between rival unions, and 
as a result of demands for higher wages or shorter hours. 
It is hard to see how any of these issues justifies any inter- 
ferences with the maximum production called for by the 
constantly expanding demand for war materials. Wages 
generally in industry are already higher, and hours far 
shorter, than in any other warring country. Keeping down 
the costs of war and preventing inflation—results obviously 
to be sought by labor itself—would appear to call for a wage 
policy of greater moderation than has hitherto been observed 
by labor spokesmen. Both Government and the public must 
recognize the need for a cooperative attitude by labor if 
industry is to perform its task of maximum production within 
the shortest possible time. 

For its own part, industrial management has the obliga- 
tion to pursue a fair and enlightened attitude in its relation- 
ship with employees, and to make its position in this regard 
known publicly, so that acceptance will be commanded by 
the very force of the popular approval it brings forth. This 
should have the consequence of strengthening the hands of 
such governmental representatives as may be concerned in 
standing as they must for what has come to be recognized 
as sound public policy. 


Prevention of Inflation. From an over-all standpoint there 
is nothing that constitutes a greater threat against the re- 
cuperative power of the nation in the post-war era, or against 
the effective conduct of our war effort itself, than the spectre 
of inflation. Any steps calculated to prevent this evil of all 
evils should be taken that do not unduly violate our funda- 
mental concepts. This calls for a high degree of statesman- 
ship expressed both in the direction of suitably conceived 
and administered governmental controls, and in the force 
of moral suasion. 

Fiscal Policy of Government. Obviously this problem falls 
completely within the province of Government. Leadership 
in this field, involving taxation and methods of deficit financ- 
ing, is imperatively called for to safeguard the fundamentals 
upon which we are dependent in the ultimate resumption of 
our normal way of life. 

A complete pay-as-you-go plan is out of the question, even 
though the tax burden will necessarily be much heavier than 
any the country has endured in the past. If the program is 
designed, as it should be, as part of a coordinated plan of 
revenue raising and inflation control, great care will have to 
be taken that inequitable or ill-considered measures do not 
defeat the very ends that are sought. Any plan of taxation 
which, through profit limitation or otherwise, serves to pro- 
tect some producers from the results of their own inefficiency, 
and to withhold from other producers all of the benefits of 
their superior efficiency, would be as bad as the universally 
condemned principle inherent in the cost-plus contract—and 
for the same reasons, in that it would remove the incentive 
to produce efficiently, and thus destroy its own ends. Sim- 
ilarly, any plan of taxation that would enable certain classes 
to pass on the whole of their tax burden to others would be 
inequitable while at the same time exerting serious inflation- 
ary pressures, as for example if wages or salaries were to be 
raised by an amount equivalent to the additional taxes 
imposed. 

We must hope that wisdom will prevail in the broad field 
of fiscal policy in which our future is enwrapped. 

Production Costs and the Profit Motive. It is vital if 
waste and the risk of inflation are to be avoided, that the war 
program be prosecuted at the minimum of cost consistent 
with the maximum effort. To this end it is important that 
the government agencies concerned should recognize the need 
of retaining those incentives which will not only spur on the 
industrial production of war materials, but which will also 
lead to a minimizing of costs. The driving force that is in- 
bred in our American economic system is the profit motive. 
The continuance of the profit incentive to the efficient pro- 
ducer, with decreasing costs reflected in some measure of 
increasing profits, can do much to hold down the final net 
cost of the war. A $10 cost, plus a $1 profit, is cheaper to 
the taxpayer than a $12 cost with no profit. The taxing 
power of the government can be depended upon to insure that 
profits will not be out of proportion to effort. 

Prices and Price Controls. It is undoubtedly true, unfor- 
tunately, that some control is required over prices, particu- 
larly as pertaining to products for civilian needs where arbi- 
trary restrictions upon supply are made necessary. This con- 
trol must be exercised by Government, but it is to be hoped 
that where regulatory powers in this field are necessary, 
wisdom will be employed and competitive enterprise will 
be free from any plan designed to affect arbitrarily the posi- 
tion of one competitor as against another. In this connection, 
it must be accepted that any attempt to control prices that 
does not result collaterally in an effective control of costs 
would be futile. 

I have mentioned the foregoing areas requiring thought 
and application in temporary adjustment to the exigencies of 
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war, for the purpose of emphasizing their importance in 
achieving our objective. Obviously in the time allowable I 
could not discuss the many elements of principle involved. 
I am convinced that the American public looks for—yes, 
will demand—constructive leadership in proper quarters and 
appropriate action in the prosecution of our war effort and 
the safeguarding of our country’s future. 

In its own sphere, industrial management is called upon 
to exercise this leadership in the execution of its own primary 
defense job, which is the production of the military goods 
the nation requires—including its responsibility for quantity, 
quality and cost performance. Industrial leadership is neces- 
sary, furthermore, in making available in proper govern- 
mental quarters knowledge of the productive possibilities 
within industry, so as to aid in the efficient planning of the 
war program. In this connection, industrial leadership must 
take the initiative in securing the speediest possible con- 
version of those peace-time facilities which can be adapted to 
production for war-time purposes. 

It is the part of political leadership, certainly, to foster in 
every way possible that spirit and determination on the part 
of the American people which is indispensable to the winning 
of the war. The overwhelming majority of the people holds 
unswervingly to its belief in individual liberty and free enter- 
prise, and anything that appears in any way to weaken the 
foundation stone upon which our American way of life is 
built threatens to break that spirit and determination. Politi- 
cal leadership is called upon, therefore, to use every means 
constitutionally at its disposal to oppose any force that arises 
to challenge or weaken the unity of the nation. There can 
be no spirit of tolerance for the display of false leadership 
that would fan the flames of class conflict. There can be no 
spirit of tolerance for the course of the labor leader who 
seeks to satisfy his selfish ends at the expense of the common 
good, or for the industrialist who blindly and selfishly aspires 
to “business as usual.” 

America does not believe in “centralized planning” or 
“economic planning” as these terms are commonly under- 
stood. American industry, and particularly the unit in indus- 
try that has been engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services going into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer, knows from experience the throttling effect 
upon industrial activity in fulfillment of the wants and 
satisfactions of the consuming public that would result from 
centralized planning in the form of unnecessary governmental 
control and regulation. The fact must be recognized, how- 
ever, that in the existing emergency the opportunities for 
individual planning inherent in our free enterprise system are 
necessarily limited. Under the extraordinary conditions pre- 
vailing, production for civilian supply is not determinable by 
intelligent judgment and the sensing of demand from prospec- 
tive customers, but is restricted on account of the preemptive 
requirements of war. As to the armament program, there 
is just one customer, and that customer is the United States 
Government. Industry itself cannot determine what the re- 
quirements of our war effort will be. The number and variety 
of ships, of planes and bombers, tanks, guns and other indis- 
pensable equipment—the quantity of ammunition of all kinds 
—must be determined according to a centrally conceived 
plan subject to change without notice as the course of master 
strategy continues to unfold in the processes of a merciless 
war. Government must do the planning with respect to all 
of this, and must dictate to industry to a large extent the 
requirements of the program. So long as the emergency lasts, 
the basic free enterprise principle, in which the “market” 
determines the nature of the product and the volume of pro- 
duction, is necessarily limited, and individual industrial enter- 
prises are called upon, in their own enlightened interest and 


the higher interests of the nation, to accept coordination and 
integration of their common effort. Neither “business as 
usual” nor “Government as usual” is the order of the day. 

During the period of national emergency, greater control 
of the productive resources and of the activities of the people 
is essential if the Government is to function as the effective 
instrument of a determined and united nation. This control 
must be exercised at the one source where balanced considera- 
tion can be given to the course of production and supply in 
the light of the changing demands of the high military 
strategy for which this same source is responsible. 

It is essential that the managers of industry should ac- 
knowledge the necessity for this extension of governmental 
authority and control during the period of the emergency. 
It is equally essential, however, that in common with all other 
Americans they should make every effort to insure that these 
controls be limited to the emergency itself, and that the 
exercise of the powers granted shall not lead to the loss of 
the very liberties we are arming to defend. It is also essential 
to this end, and to the ends of the war effort itself, that the 
controls so exercised over the course and direction of the 
national economy, shall not extend to the point of interfer- 
ence with the authority and responsibility of industrial man- 
agement necessary in the actual processes of production. 

Dealing with the relationships as between industry and 
Government, and in view of the requirements of the war 
program, adjustments in thinking and in the course of con- 
duct are required on both sides. Both industry and Govern- 
ment must realize that we are in a period of extraordinary 
conditions calling for extraordinary measures necessary to 
bring this producing machine of ours into maximum produc- 
tivity for war purposes. Industry is not merely capital as 
represented by plants and machines. Industry is not alone 
management, qualified to organize the flow of materials and 
work in process resulting in the most effective utilization 
of floor space and facilities. Industry is a combination of 
capital, representing the physical facilities to produce; man- 
agement, representing the organizing and directing force; 
and labor, an essential link in this chain of productive power. 
No one link among the three in this chain can function pro- 
ductively without coordinated action on the part of the other 
two. Physical facilities are obviously a prime requisite, but 
often it is brought to appear that management and labor are 
not fully recognized as being indispensable to each other. 
It has been evident at times that there are some even in 
high quarters of Government who regard labor and manage- 
ment as things apart and capable of being divorced. That 
just is not possible. 

Management and labor are the human factors involved in 
industry. Government is not in any sense an integral part 
of the industrial machine. Government can, through the 
exercise of the power it possesses, take over the physical facil- 
ities of production if it chooses to do so and if public opinion 
will support such action. Government cannot supply that 
driving force which can come only from individual initiative 
and cooperation among men and management, inspired by 
patriotic motives and working at a common task. 

We are in the midst of a great emergency. The success- 
ful prosecution of the war calls for focusing upon the one 
single objective of victory all the resources—material, per- 


. sonal and spiritual—that the nation possesses. To an extent 


never before approached, modern conflict demands produc- 
tion—production in prodigious quantities of a vast variety 
of materials to back up the courage and fortitude of our 
armed forces. 

The readjustments required within industry, during the 
period of the emergency, are those that are necessary in serv- 
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ing the vital purposes immediately concerned, without preju- 
dice to the longer ends those purposes involve today and for 
the future. These readjustments can be made, and the fu- 
ture of America can be assured, if full advantage is taken of 
the efficiencies inherent in our industrial system, and if the 
Government will exercise its control and direction over 
the whole defense effort in such a way that these efficiencies 
are not impaired. The job of production that is before us is 
industry’s job. The managers of industry are committed to 


the doing of this job with every resource at their command. 

America is a strong nation. It is strong in resources, in 
the requisite ability and manpower, in the capacity for co- 
operative and coordinated action essential to great achieve- 
ments. Above all America is strong in the will to win—the 
determination that freedom and right and justice shall live, 
and that those things for which America stands shall be 
maintained and strengthened for the days to come. To this 
objective we must all dedicate our whole thought and effort. 


A More Perfect Union 


AMERICA’S PREDESTINED TASK 


By DEAN PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, Syracuse University College of Law 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the New York State Bar Association, New York City, January 24, 1942 


R. PRESIDENT, guests of the Association, ladies 
M and gentlemen, fellow students today in the wide 
university of war and peace, fellow citizens and 

pioneers tomorrow of an unpredictable new world: it is a 
great honor to be invited here tonight as the successor for a 
moment of distinguished men who have addressed this as- 
sembly in years gone by. One who cannot offer you what 
they did of wit, philosophy and learning, may none the less, 
perhaps, be permitted a sense of pride and gratitude for the 
privilege of standing for a little while where they have stood. 
To the members of the Bar a lawyer may speak as he 
could speak to few with a sense of the continuity of a great 
tradition. ‘The lawyers of today as counsel or on the Bench 
do not claim perfection. We know that our profession falls 
short of its hopes and dreams. But we know too that it is our 
task as it was of old to shape the framework of government 
and of business in which we live. Numbering perhaps one- 
eighth of one per cent of the population, we have furnished 
four- or five-sevenths of the membership of the state and 
national legislatures. Two-thirds of the presidents of this 
country have been lawyers, and a higher ratio still of secre- 
taries of state and cabinet officers. In great numbers lawyers 
have occupied commanding places in business. We carry for- 
ward the mission of the common law, distilling new law 
constantly from the customs and conditions of a fast-chang- 
ing economy, in the alembic of history and precedent. The 
Bar is in large part composed of men whose minds, toughened 
and edged by an exacting discipline, are tools fit for working 
those most rewarding but most intractable materials, ideas. 
From the beginnings of the country, men have looked to the 
Bar for leadership. More than any other group it has influ- 
enced the development of our institutions and our economy. 
Today in so far as the Bar represents the leadership of 
America, it is about to meet what may prove its greatest 
responsibility. The United States of America is destined to 
take the helm of great affairs. A creditor nation, with gi- 
gantic industries, with gigantic economic and military power, 
the world will call on us for all the help and guidance that 
our power implies. Then, unless the Bar of America has lost 
the strength it has always shown, the minds of law-trained 
men will be needed to meet great problems and business and 
government will seek out men of our profession to help guide 
the nation through the formative years of a change perhaps 
so great that it will amount almost to an act of creation. In 
this room tonight and at other gatherings like this through- 
out the nation, it must be that there are men who will be 
ready to answer the call—men perhaps who will have the 


privilege of helping to write as it were a new Book of Gene- 
sis—men who will so guide the peoples of the earth that 
generations yet unborn will be marching to the cadence they 
have set. In the past no other group of men has shown 
capacity for leadership comparable to the Bar. No other 
group possesses minds so trained to think. No other group 
stands to a degree apart, as does the Bar, from the pulling 
and hauling of disruptive selfishness. If we prove ourselves 
fit for the undertaking, as great lawyers have done before, 
the Bar of America may have no small share in the shaping 
of a future world. 

There is a grave urgency for Americans in the thought 
that the mantle of the world’s leadership is failing on the 
shoulders of the land we love. Some qualities our country 
has already to help in that vast undertaking. John Buchan, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, believes that today America is the chief 
exponent of a creed which he thought “on the whole, to be 
the best in this imperfect world,” the exponent of the spir- 
itual “testament of democracy.” In America the ordinary 
man “believes in himself and in his ability, along with his 
fellows, to govern his country,” and America possesses “the 
belief, which is fundamental also in Christianity, of the 
worth of every human soul—the worth, not the equality.” 

“The democratic testament,” Lord Tweedsmuir said, “is 
one lesson that America has to teach the world. A second is 
a new reading of nationalism. Some day, and somehow, the 
peoples must discover a way to brigade themselves for 
peace. ... The United States was the conscious work of 
men’s hands, and a task which has once been performed can 
be performed again. ... If the world is ever to have pros- 
perity and peace, there must be some kind of federation— 
I will not say of democracies, but of states which accept the 
reign of Law. In such a task she seems to me to be the 
predestined leader.” 

If this is America’s predestined task, truly it is an Act of 
Creation, no less. We shall need to see visions and dream 
dreams. We shall need strength and courage and sacrifice. 
We must not hope for perfection, but it is a task to engage 
the best we have, one into which Abraham Lincoln would 
have rejoiced to pour his heart’s blood. For if we succeed, 
America and the freedom-loving nations, history will write 
of the generation now living, something that history has not 
written before. It will write that in this decade men did 
more to bring about peace on earth, good will to men, than 
all that had been accomplished in the nineteen hundred years 
before since the Herald Angels sang. 

We believe, then, that America more than other nations 
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has qualifications for the task remaining before us. She has 
learned, too, with finality, certain indispensable lessons. She 
had begun to learn them a year ago. She has learned them 
fast in the last few months, and paid high for the learning. 

She has learned, first, that the new order of Nazism is 
only an age-old barbarism, savage and bestial like its pre- 
decessors of an older time, but with all the power of destruc- 
tion given it by modern science and machines. It is a crea- 
ture with a mighty body but a tiny, undeveloped head, and 
a diseased mind devoid of moral sense; child of an immature 
rationalization of racial superiority, by a profound national 
inferiority complex, and seeking psychological escape by self- 
aggrandizement through domination of the world. We have 
learned, too, I think, that no appeasement, no compromise is 
possible with such a thing. Either it is stamped out, or the 
free peoples are. One does not negotiate a peace, someone 
said, between a fire department and a fire. 

We are learning for ourselves anew what every page of 
history records, that freedom must be earned and kept by 
struggle and sacrifice; that it has been won only when men 
and women were willing to give up for it things they held 
dear, because they held it dearer still. Call the roll of the 
free people: Greece with its two thousand year old tradition 
of freedom, still vivid today and safe in the end, we know, 
in the hands of its gallant people; the little states of the 
Netherlands struggling today as they did before for libera- 
tion from the invader; Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 
1617 beating back the Russians; the little ships of England 
against the great Armada of mighty Spain and later England 
standing alone against a conquered Europe under Napoleon; 
the Revolution in France and the declarations of indepen- 
dence in the great countries of Latin America! not least, the 
American Revolution. Always and everywhere, when men 
have struck for freedom they were ready to give up all else 
if only they might be free. It is said that of old there was 
a prayer used by the Polish Legions which so often fought 
in the service of other nations while their homeland was 
enslaved: “Grind us to dust, Oh Lord, but let that dust be 
free.” 

For one thing, Americans need no lesson. Every school 
child should know the story, should know how truly it was 
one of the miracles of history that the United States ever 
became a nation. When the American Revolution was over, 
the thirteen separate nation-states fell apart. There was sec- 
tional greed and hate. They passed protective tariffs against 
each other, laid embargoes, raised armies. In 1784 Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania were on the verge of war over 
the brutal treatment by Pennsylvania militia of Connecticut 
settlers in the Wyoming valley of Pennsylvania. John Ad- 
ams, Ambassador in London, was refused a loan of only 
three hundred thousand dollars on the credit of the United 
States. In 1786 a desperate inflation brought trade and com- 
merce almost to a standstill. Half of the states were jealously 
asserting conflicting claims to western territory. The Con- 
tinental Congress was impotent at home and ignored by 
foreign nations. Every statesman in Europe was sure that 
the United States were disintegrating and would fall easy 
prey to the strongest European nation which would step in 
and occupy. Nearly every reason for bitterness, jealousy or 
hostility which can exist between nations today, existed then 
between the thirteen colonies. But just as disaster seemed 
irretrievable, the miracle happened. The Constitution was 
drawn, and by a second miracle it was ratified. Here, too, 
was an act of creation. Men can hardly realize today how 
much the colonists were asked to give up in order to form 
a “more perfect union.” They were asked to give up to a 
strange, new form of super-government much of the inde- 
pendence, much of the sovereignty to win which they had 


just fought a bitter war. Somehow, enough of them had a 
vision of a united nation; somehow they came to realize that, 
divided, they could not stand. 

We have learned for ourselves anew today that freedom 
is a jealous mistress and will not remain except with those 
ready to fight for her and guard and tend her altars. Her 
enemies are always waiting, sometimes insidious, sometimes 
brazen but always threatening and well-armed. If each civi- 
lization, as it emerged throughout history, had been ruled by 
pacifists, its first green shoots that appeared above the mold 
would have been stamped back into the dirt by the enemies 
alert to destroy them. In Athens of old, when Demosthenes 
three hundred and fifty years before Christ was vainly preach- 
ing to his fellow-citizens the menace of isolation; in Rome 
when the great city and its people had lost the spirit that 
forged the Empire and were too complacent and involved in 
business and in pleasure to be interested in the menace of a 
remote barbarian enemy in the forests of Germany, men no 
longer were willing to give up even their conveniences and 
their selfishnesses to preserve their liberty. Liberty took 
flight, and Athens and Rome fell. The vision had departed. 
The people were divided, and perished. 

Something else I think America has learned, something 
which I think one can state without being guilty of recrimi- 
nation. It has been written plain for all to see that in this 
close-knit world of steamships and railroads, of airplanes 
and radio, no nation can live to itself alone. The great con- 
cerns of every country are inescapably the concerns of all; 
ideas, like pestilences, are not stopped by ships and shells, nor 
by bayonets at boundary lines. No longer can we retire be- 
hind a cool indifference when a conflagration starts in our 
neighbor’s house, anywhere in the world. As isolationism 
which, for fear of where a more generous emotion might 
lead, seeks to insulate against the impact of moral values 
and schools us to subdue alike our hatred of cruel bestiality 
and aggressive violence on the one hand and on the other 
hand to stifle the warm rush of feeling in our hearts for such 
sublime heroism as that of the common man and woman in 
the London shelters, is a sterile thing, not good enough for 
Americans. 

There is another and a deeper lesson which is being driven 
into our understanding. We watch the modern triumphs of 
science and invention being turned to the uses of a savage 
violence. Consider a few of the developments of science 
which we have been taught to think of as servants of hu- 
manity typifying the progress of mankind. The railroads— 
filled with men in uniform; electricity—serving in a thousand 
ways the armies of war and not of industry; the gasoline 
motor—and a column of tanks roars by; the airplane—carry- 
ing bombs and spitting death instead of linking the nation 
in a closer bond; the radio—pouring out propaganda like a 
machine gun of ideas; in every land councils of scientists ad- 
dressing their erstwhile productive minds to the problem of 
adapting for the ends of destruction all that the world knows 
of scientific truth. Is this Progress? Are things in them- 
selves the same as civilization? Or must we not measure 
progress by the spirit which illuminates their use? Never 
before has the world commanded the equipment and material 
facilities such as it has today, to make all men secure in com- 
fort. Never before has the world devoted so great a pro- 
portion of its possessions and its energy and knowledge, to 
destruction. The pace of invention and scientific discovery 
has been progressively accelerating in the last few decades. 
In the same measure, it seems, in each recent paroxysm of 
war human capacity for killing and devastating has been ac- 
celerating too. 

I would not be misunderstood. I think there has been 
some true progress. In the freedom of the Greek City State, 
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there was no place, as now, for the concept of the worth 
and dignity of the individual human soul. The citizen ex- 
isted for the State even though he shared in its government. 
Under Rome, Freedom, and human rights, a limited con- 
cept, were for those only who could claim Roman citizenship. 
‘The idea of consideration for outsiders was as strange as it 
would be to Hitler himself. These concepts, 1 think, came 
only with Christianity. Again, the ideal of justice slowly 
freed itself from the weighted scales of respect for place and 
position, and justice, even in practice, has made a long start 
toward an ideal. But when so-called Christian civilization 
after two thousand years can produce as ours has a throw- 
back to the barbarism of pre-Christian eras, it would seem 
that the world has made less actual progress toward civili- 
zation than we hoped and thought. 

But there is more. The Christian civilization and it alone, 
raising as it did the individual man to a central importance 
and to a freedom beyond what he had known before, gave 
rise to a stupendous invigoration and release of energy. No 
other civilization has done this. Out of this came the ma- 
chine as an instrument of awe-inspiring and rapid change in 
the social organism, though late in history. It has created 
the equipment necessary for the peace and happiness, except 
only the vision, the unity, the generosity, to direct its use 
for that end. Men of science, inventors, technicians, are the 
creators of the world we know. But they have created a 
world with the power the more quickly to destroy itself. 
‘This has been a creative process, to be sure; but what it has 
created, by increasing so greatly the power of material things, 
is a trend toward the suicide of civilization. Man’s mere 
material progress is not progress at all. It is only an increase 
in the energy, the power at his disposal. The machine did 
no more than swiftly to multiply, as it were, the muscular 
strength of the social organism, without teaching it to use 
wisely the physical forces at its command. Nazi Germany, 
that monstrous creature with enormous physical and intel- 
lectual strength and the moral and spiritual development of 
a backward child, is the perfect culmination of the process. 

Rousseau saw this two hundred years ago, but the world 
would not believe him. He saw, further, that the progress 
of the technical arts and sciences, the multiplication of things, 
would if left unguided lead naturally to moral decadence. 
A primitive savage using his bow and arrow for his own 
selfish interests can do comparatively little harm to his fellow 
men. His potency for evil, however, is immeasurably greater 
if you give him a modern bomb with leave to drop it where 
he will. A Nazi leader, armed with modern science, forcing 
his opponents to defend themselves by turning their science 
and inventions also to the ends of war, produces a grave 
degradation in the social organism of today. 

We are learning, then, that more technical progress in 
material things is no progress at all; that a great effort and 
adventure in the realm of morals and faith, a great spiritual 
advance will be required of us when this war is over if we 
are to stem the strong tide of materialism, leading us toward 
still another war and still greater destruction of life, of 
things, and of the spirit. The spiritual development of the 
world must catch up with the stupendous growth of physical 
power brought about by the machine. Many thoughtful men 
believe today, as Rousseau believed two hundred years ago, 
that so-called material progress unmatched by moral ad- 
vance, unmatched by a nobility to use wisely the powers 
vouchsafed mankind, has brought about the greatest crisis 
in the recorded history of the human race. They believe with 
Tames Truslow Adams that what he called “moral rearm- 
ament’’ is not just desirable but an irreducible minimum of 
necessity if civilization is to survive. 

If this sounds unreal, I have but tried to give you the 


thoughts of wiser men than I. One may suppose that the 
citizens of ancient Rome disliked as much as do the people 
of today to face unpleasant possibilities or to believe that the 
Roman civilization could ever be destroyed. Yet Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee, the distinguished historian, tells us that there have 
been twenty-one civilizations in the world’s history, of which 
fourteen have been completely destroyed and are now ex- 
tinct. I wish | knew some warrant for believing that ours 
of today deserves so well of history that we can be assured 
it is the last word. Perhaps it will be. But without that great 
moral effort of which I spoke, there are those who do not 
feel sure of this. 

There is still further evidence, however, which deserves 
consideration. We know that in geologic ages past certain 
of the creatures living at the time when their environment 
changed, were or became, because of some difference in them 
from the rest of their species, better adapted to survive under 
the new conditions. But we know, too, that millions of the 
less adapted died out and that whole species and races were 
unable to survive the new environment and disappeared. We 
had supposed, we humans, that through science and invention 
and medicine we had succeeded at last in escaping nature’s 
wasteful biological process of natural selection for survival. 
I wonder if we have. I wonder if in an increasingly ma- 
terialistic world we should find ourselves exempt from that 
ancient biologic law. Admittedly the machine has produced 
already and is continuing to produce at an accelerated rate, 
profound changes in the material environment of the race. 
Admittedly too changes in economic environment have in past 
human history resulted in the selection, for success and dom- 
ination over their fellows, of certain types or kinds of men, 
and in plunging others down. Classes, races, civilizations 
have vanished when others became more adapted than they 
to meet the new conditions. We know, if we know anything 
from history at all, that the advent of the machine had made 
and is making a far-reaching alteration of environment. We 
know, if we know anything, that the dominant race or type 
of the future will be the one best adapted to that new en- 
vironment. Changes of environment sufficiently profound to 
affect the lives of human beings do not take geologic ages. 
In the past they have sometimes occurred within a few years. 
And due to the machine, the rate of change is getting faster 
and faster. 

‘Two questions which arise, then, may be of practical con- 
cern to ourselves and our children. First, is the machine with 
its vast power of destruction only nature’s modern implement 
for furthering the age-long spendthrift wastefulness of life, 
for selecting out the few destined to survive and destroying 
or crushing the many? Is this thing called war, nature’s 
new form of killing off a civilization incapable of learning 
to make the machine its servant instead of its master? The 
second question is this: if but one class or kind of people are 
destined to survive in a world in which great material prog- 
ress has been matched by no corresponding growth of spir- 
itual power to guide the use of machines for good ends, who 
then will be the fittest to survive? Oh, the Nazis will not 
win this war. But neither will we and our allies, unless we 
manage somehow to create an environment within which the 
peoples who love peace and justice are adapted to survive. 
Such an environment will not be found in a world of science, 
invention and machines whose god is material progress. In 
such a world the free people could not survive and keep their 
freedom. They could continue to exist only if they turned 
themselves permanently into armed camps and submitted as 
a permanent policy to most of the losses of liberty, the re- 
strictions, the regimentations charactertistic of dictatorship 
and which the free nations had come to think of as unhappy 
necessities in time of war. 
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It was Benjamin Franklin who said, “Man will be ulti- 
mately governed by God or by tyrants.” And Hitler bears 
him out. He is quoted: “A German church, a German 
Christianity, is a distortion. One is either a German or a 
Christian. You cannot be both.” 

Man with the machine constitutes his own environment. 
If therein lies the menace, therein also lies the hope. 

The Greeks used to speak of the Peripeteia, the change or 
reversal of fortune or circumstances which marked the turn- 
ing point in a drama. Such moments have occurred before 
in the world’s history and in the history of separate nations, 
and have profoundly affected men’s lives for centuries. ‘There 
was a time, for instance, before the flowering of art and let- 
ters and philosophy in ancient Greece, a period it may be 
of a thousand or five thousand years, during which the hu- 
man mind reached a point of usefulriess as high as it has 
ever since attained, as a tool of constructive thinking. The 
rise, and again the fall of Rome left an impression on the 
world from that day to this. The division of labor and its 
offspring, the industrial revolution, changed the civilized 
world. The trend toward science, until just the other day, 
was leading the world ever deeper into materialism. These 
things and many others were turning points in history. Some- 
times it took long years for the change to become apparent. 
Sometimes, as in battle, it seemed that the course of events 
was altered in a moment of time. 

That such a time of change is rapidly approaching seems 
almost self-evident. And probably it will not take long for 
its result in disruption or readjustment to be evident. I have 
no blueprint to give you for the unpredictable months and 
years ahead, no plan for a new world. Whatever we do, 
whatever we hope, we cannot make it perfect. There will 
be clouds and storms in that new day. But man has learned 
to a degree to control his environment. I am certain that if 
we will, we, the people of the free nations, can hope to build 
a world more nearly of the kind in which those free nations 
can survive and still keep free. 1 am certain too, that unless 
we address our minds to that task with courage and with 
vision, with a deep desire for unity and brotherhood, with 
a generous willingness to give up our personal and our na- 
tional selfishnesses, with faith that there is a God in Heaven, 
we shall fail. 

Some of the qualities which America possesses, some of 
the hopes and dreams and character of the Latin-American 
countries, of the British Empire, of the other free nations, 
will be helpful toward an attitude of mind which alone will 
make possible any solution at all. Some of the things which 
we in America have learned in the last few months will be 
helpful too. 

Throughout what I have said, there have been three ideas 
recurrent, ideas which form no small part of the lessons 


America has been learning. These were not new. They 
were uttered for the first time for man’s guidance, in a 
country called Judea, at the moment of the chief turning 
point in the life of the human race. 

“Give and it shall be given unto you”; “without vision 
the people perish”; “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 

Sayings regarded always as noble ideals, but often to be 
ignored for more appealing things. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I emphasize tonight what I 
ventured to foreshadow in the presence of some of you a 
year ago. 

Hitler’s new order is not new. But there is a New Order, 
available for our use if we will try it, which was offered to 
mankind in that land of Judea. 

It is new, because up to now, it has never been tried. But 
we are being taught in a harsh school that these sayings are 
not just ideals only, but also coldly practical and inescapable 
rules of life; that progress in material things is not progress 
in anything of value; that men and nations are great only in 
the measure of their spiritual greatness; that for the great 
effort needed to re-orient history tomorrow, a great faith 
will be needed in democracy, in its spiritual values, in the 
improvability of man, in his capacity for humility, his ca- 
pacity to create in the environment of tomorrow a soil in 
which freedom can grow. So only, perhaps, will the clouds 
pass and the new day be bright. 

To the challenge of such a new day, what shall be Amer- 
ica’s reply? 

We have made a beginning of vision, of unity, of sacrifice. 

Let me read you part of some lines of verse. 


“Out of snows and out of bayous, out of fields and cities 
towering, 
Rich and poor, from lordly mansions, out of tiny homes like 
toys 
Stream the boys! 
Everywhere—oh, my country, everywhere 
The harvest of the land we love has ripened to its flowering. 


For the God of Hosts has lifted up our soul to be a nation; 
He has silenced them who doubted that we knew his trumpet 
voice ; 
He has set us on a mountain top to suffer for salvation, 
Has crowned us and has cleaned us with suffering and sal- 
vation, 
And—to answer if our hearts are fixed on riches and on 
toys— 
Lord, the boys! 
Not for gain—God Almighty, not for gaining 
We are offering our flowering for a bulwark to creation— 
Lord—our boys! 


The Price of Victory at Best Will Be High 


“WE NEED TANKS, NOT TALK” 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
At the Annual Dinner of the United States Conference of Mayors, Washington, D. C., January 13, 1942 


N New York City, I might say, Mayor La Guardia is 
known. as a controversial figure. But there is one point 
about which there is no controversy and that is that he 

is without question the best Mayor the City of New York 
ever had. 
All of you, I believe, have been elected to public office. I 


cannot say the same, although I assure you it is not for the 
lack of trying. 

But at least I can say that I have shared with you the ex- 
perience of being a candidate. It is an inspiring experience, 
no matter what the outcome, because an election in which 
free people exercise their right to choose their own leaders 
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is the very essence of democracy. It represents the spirit of 
human dignity and human worth—the spirit which says that 
the State is the servant of its individual citizens, not their 
master. 

This spirit now faces its gravest challenge. A dark and 
brutal force, based on the idea that the individual exists only 
to serve the State, intends to stamp out every trace of lib- 
erty on earth. We cannot—we must not—we will not let 
that happen! 

We are now at the beginning of a new phase of a war the 
results of which will profoundly affect the future of the 
human race—a war which will decide for generations to 
come whether men shall live as individuals in a free society 
or as mere implements of a dehumanized State economy. 

All of us realize at last that this is truly a world war, a 
struggle that goes far beyond territorial rivalries to the very 
roots of human relations. Every living man, woman and 
child has a stake in the outcome. 

And we in the United States and Canada and Mexico have 
had this fact brought home directly to us since that infamous 
day of the Japanese assault on Hawaii. A slogan has caught 
fire in the hearts of Americans——“‘Remember Pearl Harbor!” 
We should remember Pearl Harbor—but not merely as a 
piece of treachery to be avenged, nor even as a costly and 
humiliating defeat whose stigma we must erase. 

For more was destroyed at Pearl Harbor than ships and 
planes and human lives. Obsolete ideas and habits of think- 
ing which made this destruction possible went down with the 
Arizona. Never again can we of this continent dwell in the 
fool's paradise of belief that we are immune from attack. 
Never again can we cherish the blind illusion that disturb- 
ances in other parts of the world are no concern of ours. 
Never again can we place our trust in a Chinese Wall of 
national aloofness. 

We must remember Pearl Harbor for the painful but 
necessary awakening it has given us. We must take its les- 
sons to heart. We must realize, now and forever, that we 
cannot seal ourselves hermetically against the rest of the 
world. We must learn to face without flinching the great 
responsibilities which destiny has imposed upon us. So long 
as we remember Pearl Harbor, these things we can never 
forget. And only so can we preserve the values which make 
our lives worth living. 

Above all, we must recognize that we are fighting not only 
armies, but ideas. "The Nazis’ “new order” is the most chal- 
lenging economic conception that has appeared in human 
affairs since the Industrial Revolution. It has harnessed the 
forces of the modern industrial age under the direction of a 
centralized government control and created a military and 
economic force so powerful as to catch the imagination of 
millions. 

We must, therefore, do more than defeat German and 
Japanese military forces in order to win a final victory. We 
must also meet the challenge of their totalitarian doctrines. 
We can do this only by proving that our way of life is not 
only more self-respecting, more humane and more happy 
than theirs, but more effective as well. 

The Fascists jeer at democracy as something soft and 
weak. Freedom of speech and freedom of the press seem 
ridiculous to them. From their standpoint the individual is 
just a cog in the state machine without any value of his own. 
They do not feel that cogs are entitled to opinions. They 
see no reason why the people should have any voice in their 
government. The duty of the people is to do as they are told. 

Certain features of the Fascist system have appealed to 
men even in the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
Especially has the efficiency with which it operates been 


tempting to men of action who forget the cost in individual 
freedom of that brand of efficiency. 

When supreme and unquestionable authority is vested in 
one man or a small group of men both in governmental and 
economic affairs, and when all others are forced to obey their 
orders promptly and without question, you get results, partic- 
ularly under modern industrial developments. Nazi and 
Japanese successes in the war to date confirm the point. They 
show none of the stumbling hesitancy which is too often as- 
sociated with the processes of democracy. 

The efficiency argument gains added weight for many from 
the Russian role in this war. Russia happens to be fighting on 
our side and she is doing a magnificent job. In land warfare, 
her gallant army has been more effective against the Nazi 
juggernaut than any other. 

People realize that the Soviet successes are due in part to 
the fact that the Russian military and economic structure is 
built on a state-controlled economy. And they ask them- 
selves, reluctantly perhaps, but surely: Is that the only way 
anything gets done? 

It is this doubt that democracy must answer. To free 
minds, there are things more important in civilized life than 
efficiency. But when those things are threatened, independent, 
self-governing people must make themselves function effici- 
ently to meet the danger. 

We have been slow to realize the imminence and the ex- 
tent of our danger. Before Japan attacked us there were 
literally millions who hoped that Communist Russia’s stiff 
resistance would save us the necessity of fighting at all. And 
even today there are still many who fatuously believe we 
need only defend ourselves in the Pacific while Russia de- 
stroys Nazism. 

But democracy cannot be saved by the armies of Russia. 
Democracy must be saved by the democracies themselves. Let 
us remember that to be effective, not alone at the peace table 
but in the reconstruction of the world after the war, democ- 
racy must be effective in the war. Leadership does not spring 
from evasion and petty self-protection but from work and 
sacrifice and success. 

Therefore, those who fear communism most should be the 
most anxious to see the fighting forces of the democracies on 
every front in the world. In other words, in order to survive, 
the democratic world must bear the brunt of winning this 
war. 

Recently an event took place in this city which future his- 
torians, looking back with the perspective of years, may 
choose to rate as a major milestone in human progress. Twen- 
ty-six nations, acting of their own free will, solemnly pledged 
themselves to fight the Axis aggressors to a finish and to 
stand by each other until the job was accomplished. This was 
the first necessary step toward the creation of a new world 
founded on the principles of justice and human rights. 

Led by the United States and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, that honorable Union of Nations covers all con- 
tinents. It includes China, which for more than four years 
has steadfastly refused to bow to the barbarian invader. It 
includes Russia, whose courageous resistance has shattered 
forever the legend of the “invincible Nazi legions.” It in- 
cludes the Netherlands, whose overseas warriors, proudly and 
with astonishing success, have carried on to avenge their 
stricken homeland. It includes all of our nine sister repub- 
lics in Central America and the Caribbean. 

Other countries signed the pact also, countries which now 
lie prostrate under the conqueror’s heel but have never ceased 
to work and pray for deliverance—Norway, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Czecho-slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece— 
and still another representative of a conquered nation—the 
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Free French, not the “so-called Free French,” already par- 
ticipating in the battle, stand ready to join their fellows. 

The Nazis sneer that these are ghost States. But who can 
doubt that the representatives who dedicated these tempo- 
rarily lost nations to the pact against the aggressors were re- 
flecting the most ardent hopes and desires of their people? 

The agreement which created the United Nations was no 
ordinary diplomatic document. It was a charter of unity— 
unity of purpose and unity of action. Backed by courage and 
determination, by deeds as well as words, it should lead 
eventually to the utter destruction of the war lords who seek 
to rule the world with bayonets and whips. 

But for the democracies to assume the leadership in carry- 
ing out this purpose, as they have in forming this union, we 
must become our own severest critics. We must impose on 
ourselves a discipline to match the fanatical fatalism of the 
Nazis and Japanese. 

We must subordinate politics and group interests to the 
national welfare. Clever little political manoeuvres and per- 
sonal considerations must be scrapped. Our governments 
must learn to set the pace for efficiency and unity. For it is 
by no means sure that we will win this war. 

The price of victory at best will be high. The people of 
the democracies will pay that price, knowing it is the only 
way to save their freedom. They will pay it the more will- 
ingly if convinced in their hearts that their leaders in gov- 
ernment, national and local, in labor and in industry, meas- 
ure up to their responsibilities. 

Nothing is gained now by disputing the errors of the past. 
That those errors were grave is obvious. Otherwise, today 
with our resources we would be experiencing victories, not 
defeat. But there are errors of the present which we can and 
must correct at once. 

For instance, in the United States our unparalleled pro- 
ductive facilities are but partially used. Whole areas of in- 
dustry are unconverted to war needs. The capacities of our 
enormous motor industry are not completely used, while our 
Pacific Fleet and our fighting men in the Philippines and the 
British defenders of Singapore are outmatched, because they 
lack planes and tanks and guns. 

Again and again in recent weeks we have seen men 
equipped with little but their courage opposed to the mechan- 
ical forces of a nation whose productive capacity is pigmy- 
sized as compared to ours. 

But the problem of the automobile industry, while im- 
portant on our list of industrial problems, cannot be solved 
all by itself. It must be solved as a part of the entire problem 
of war production. 

We need decisions, not discussions; we need planes, not 
predictions; we need tanks, not talk. 

If we give our soldiers and sailors the materials of war 
with which to fight, none of us doubts that they will defeat 
the armed forces of the aggressors. But that wil! not be 
enough in the end. 

Beyond that, the United States must have the wisdom and 
vision to build a just and enduring peace. This cannot be 
accomplished through pious platitudes. It can only be ac- 
complished if it is first realized that the necessary areas of 
trade for the fruitful functioning of a modern, scientific 
economy, like the areas of attack in a modern, scientific war, 
have greatly expanded. 

Hitler has realized this. His aim in Europe has been to 
reorganize the entire continent as a single trade area under 
German domination. The Nazis would be masters and 
everybody else would be slaves, but all would belong to a 
unified economy. 

We should not let our aversion to the Nazi philosophy 


and its brutal methods blind us to the merits of enlarged 
areas of economic unity. We know that such areas will be 
created in the new world because they must be. The basic 
question is whether they will be created by the democratic 
process or by the totalitarian method. 

Barriers of economic nationalism, restricting the free flow 
of commerce among the nations, are as obsolete in a modern 
industrial world as wooden warships. And we cannot afford 
to forget that a sound and fruitful economy is essential to 
the survival of democracy. 

It is a favorite argument of the Fascists that dictatorships 
are necessary because democracies are unable to cope with 
fundamental economic problems. And we must admit that 
they have had some reason for their belief. 

We all regret, for instance, the loss of the staggering mil- 
lions, important to human welfare, that might have been 
created by additional trade between the United States and 
Canada if President Taft’s proposal for reciprocity in 1911 
had not been defeated. But as too often happens in a democ- 
racy, the catch phrases and cliches of politicians appealing 
to special interest groups and narrow nationalism prevailed. 

It must be the task of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in the future to show the world 
that the Fascists are wrong—that democracy can cope with 
economic problems. 

For the present, our elected leaders have made it plain 
that we face a long, hard struggle before the brutal forces of 
gangsterism are crushed. Too many are still not convinced. 

Americans are inclined to be optimistic by nature. The 
feeling is still too prevalent that somehow everything will 
turn out right. We aren’t accustomed to the hard realities 
of all-out war. 

It is natural to rejoice about Russian victories over the 
Nazi army, about British victories in Libya, about Chinese 
victories in Changsha, but we must not allow ourselves to 
look upon them as an excuse for slackening our own efforts. 
This is no time to wear rose-colored glasses. Complacency is 
as deadly an enemy as Hitler himself. 

Above all things we must not underestimate our enemies. 
There was a lot of loose talk, before Pearl Harbor, about 
mopping up the Japanese with one hand in a few weeks, in 
which our own naval authorities flamboyantly indulged. We 
are paying dearly for that overconfidence, but we still haven’t 
fully absorbed the lesson. 

Nazi Germany and militarist Japan are not abstract de- 
mons. They are cruel, clever and powerful States. And we 
must not be so naive as to expect any decency or honor from 
them. They have shown us that. 

They treacherously chose the hour of attack. And now 
they enjoy the great advantage of surprise and superior pre- 
paredness. Naturally they will hit as hard as they can while 
they have that advantage. Nothing less than the whole-souled 
devotion of our total energies can defeat them, and even then 
it won’t be quick or easy. 

In inspiring this devotion, you Mayors assembled, who are 
leaders of local affairs, play a most important role. You are 
close to the people and you represent the very source of what 
we are fighting for, representative government. 

While false optimism and half-hearted efforts would be 
disastrous, there should be no reason for despair. Our poten- 
tial strength in man power and resources is infinitely greater 
than that of our enemies. 

More than that, we have a tremendous spiritual advan- 
tage because free men fighting for the freedom which means 
more than life itself are strengthened by a moral force which 
regimented robots can never understand. The future de- 
mands of us a sober realization of the difficulties and dis- 
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couragements ahead and an acknowledgment of the cost to 
each of us, but our own will to victory tells us that we shall 
win. 

The structure of totalitarian efficiency is imposing on the 


outside, but it is built on sand. The house of democracy may 
look shabby by comparison—the roof may leak and the shut- 
ters may rattle. But it is built on a foundation of solid rock 
—government by the consent of the governed. 


America Is on the March 


TYRANNY WILL BE ON THE RUN 


JOHN W. McCORMACK, of Massachusetts, Majority Leader of the United States House of Representatives 
Delivered before the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Retail Trade Board, Maritime Association, and Advertising Club of 


Boston on December 31, 1941 


MERICA is on the march. ‘Tyranny will soon be on the 
defensive and on the run. By the breath of a new 
spirit the patriotism of this Nation became unified 

overnight. The unprovoked and dastardly assault at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 lighted the spark which fused Amer- 
ica into a people with a common purpose in a common danger. 
Unity, so essential for victory, exists. 

Our unity has, as its sacred objective, the preservation of 
this country as a place where people still will have a chance 
to be free. Liberty is a precious heritage, sanctified by the 
blood of martyrs, something to be cherished and fought for 
when endangered. We inherited liberty as our most treas- 
ured possession, and with it the obligation to defend it when 
imperilled. The challenge has come again and we respond 
to plain duty. We do this with a full consciousness that lib- 
erty, as we know it, can live only in the framework of a de- 
mocracy, if democracy dies, what we call liberty dies with it. 

One of the principal weaknesses of our democracy in times 
of crisis is that so many proposals are made, valuable time is 
often lost through indecision. ‘To bring the discordant ele- 
ments of the body politic into harmony sometimes consumes 
valuable hours. Yet, when we were attacked action was swift, 
and as near solidarity as we could ever hope to achieve exists. 
Up to a little more than 3 weeks ago we were a complacent 
people because the will for peace was in everybody’s heart. 
Many of us were comforted with the self-satisfied feeling 
that as a nation we were too powerful, too rich in men and 
abundant resources, to invite aggression. Yes, we were smug 
and cocksure of safety. Our psychology was that we fright- 
ened the envious by our very strength. 

We had a satisfying way of life that we could not con- 
ceive as threatened by the horrors which had engulfed another 
part of the world. It took something to shake us out of this 
feeling of complete and detached security. The overt act of 
December 7 cost us precious American lives, and some ma- 
terial, but it brought us unity. Who will say the sacrifices 
were in vain? Yes, America is on the march. 

To me, one of the quick and commendable results is that 
the peril which brought the necessity for unity has filed with 
the non-essentials use of the words “interventionist” and “‘iso- 
lationist.”’ Cast, as I have been, in the maelstrom of debate, 
it always seemed to me that Members of Congress on either 
side of the issue had a common desire and the same goal. 
All wanted peace. All wanted to keep America out of the 
war. They were two groups of men equally anxious to put 
out a fire which was threatening the world, or at least keep 
it from spreading to our shores, but they disagreed on the 
best methods as to how it could be extinguished. Now that 
the national alarm has been sounded’ they accept leadership 
and work together to end the conflagration. 

Politics, as we know it in normal times, has adjourned. 
Decisions are now pointed toward the single aim of winning 


not only the war but the peace that is to follow. For if the 
world is to advance and progress, there must be some inter- 
national assurance that the code of the gangster, and the eth- 
ics of the tyrant must never again be permitted to jeopardize 
our peace and the horizon of a brighter future. 

About 130 years ago the world came to a realization that 
there could be no lasting concord until the ambitions of 
Napoleon for world domination has been stifled. It was not 
a new manifestation of greed and yearning for power. Alex- 
ander had it. So did Caesar and Genghis Khan. Today it is 
Hitler who is the power-mad dictator. To reject his rule is 
to be labeled enemy; to deny the existence of a superior race 
is a sacrilege. We are classed as a low and inferior order 
akin to serfs and swine, fit only to be ruled by the whip 
and the sword. We reject such bestial philosophies and 
America, as in 1918, will write the last chapter of an era of 
infamy. For America is on the march. 

Fortunately we have Hitler’s chart for dividing our unity. 
In his own words, uttered in 1933, he predicted: 

“We shall create mental confusion, contradiction of feel- 
ing, indecisiveness, and panic; these are our weapons. Our 
strategy is to destroy the enemy from within, to conquer 
him through himself.” 

I think we can all agree that Russia has tangled this 
pattern for glory and canceled his timetables. The theory 
of invincibility has been shattered, and the would-be con- 
queror has retired to lick his wounds. 

Edmund Taylor, in his Strategy of Terror, describes 
well Hitler’s new technique of total war, “to confuse by 
propaganda, to divide by corruption, to paralyze by intimi- 
dation, and then to destroy by blitzkrieg.” America is re- 
solved it will never happen here. Not while the forces of 
decency are alive and marching. 

Today the sharp divisions of the past have been forgotten, 
and defeatism is an obsolete word. Into the annals of our 
patriotic literature will be written the inspiring messages 
conceived by the brave deeds of those who carry our colors. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” is more than a slogan. It is a 
constant reminder of Japanese treachery—a stimulant to 
courage for our armed forces. There will be no twilight for 
democracy. Future generations will revere the heroism of 
Capt. Colin Purdie Kelly, who sank the enemy battleship 
Haruna and sacrificed his life for America’s cause. Already 
his comrades, in America’s remote frontiers have accepted as 
their fighting watchword, “Let’s give ’em hell, like Kelly 
did.” 

Other Americans, in other days of peril, 
stirring words: 

“We are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of Nature has placed in our power. 

. The battle, Sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave.” (Patrick Henry.) 
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“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time 
with the blood of patriots.” (Thomas Jefferson.) 

“Remember the Alamo” became the battle cry of the 
Texans in their hard struggle for independence, a tribute 
to the valiant souls who died leaving as a bequest the memory 
of relentless courage and no surrender. 

“Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead.” (David Glasgow Far- 
ragut at the Battle of Mobile Bay in 1864.) 

“With reasonable men I will reason; with humane men 
I will plead ; but to tyrants I will give no quarter, nor waste 
arguments where they will certainly be lost.” (William 
Lloyd Garrison. ) 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us in the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
it.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 

“I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.” (Gen. Ulysses S. Grant.) 

“Far better it is to dare mighty things, to win glorious 
triumphs, even though check-mated by failure, than to take 
rank with those poor spirits who neither enjoy nor suffer 
much because they live in the gray twilight that knows not 
victory nor defeat.” (Theodore Roosevelt. ) 

As Thomas Paine said, “These are the times that try 
men’s souls,” but they were faced by our forefathers with 
problems that seemed overwhelming. Defeatism was not 
in their make-up. Had it been we never should have gained 
our independence in 1776; the Union would have been 
torn asunder in 1860; Cuba would still be under the dom- 
ination of Spain; the Kaiser would have triumphed in 1918. 
The glories of the past point the way. America is on the 
march. 

With confidence in the victorious outcome let us glance 
ahead. What of the future; of the rebuilding and recon- 
struction ; of economic readjustments which will arrive when 
America demobilizes for peace in a placid world? And what 
assurances and protection must civilization impose to prevent 
within our time a reversion by the power mad to the law 
of the jungle? Scientific discoveries and modern inventions 
have multiplied the destructiveness of war, but through the 
annihilation of space and distance they have also made us 
neighbors of the world. If we look at things realistically, 
I think we can agree that our status as a world power never 
can be maintained by remaining aloof from some society of 
nations or united front, nor as a strong but detached force 
in the universe. 

Once was a time when the wide expanse of the Atlantic 
Ocean constituted a natural barrier against the aspirations 
of aggressors far removed. We had the Pacific on our western 
shores as a further guaranty of protected isolation. “Today 
these tremendous bodies of water can be spanned overnight 
by modern aircraft, and below the surface may lurk me- 
chanical dangers to our security. Oceans are no longer 
liquid fortifications that insulate us against the ravages of 
war. We cannot live apart from the rest of the world. 

Adventures in diplomacy have taught the world much. 
We now realize that political power, economic power, the 
power of public opinion are not sufficient armor against the 
forces of evil. For we must concede, if we recognize today’s 
truth, that moral force, if it is to be effective, must be im- 
plemented by some instrument overpowering and irresistible 
when applied to the currents and influences which menace 
the peace and stability of the world. 

Human beings, like natic 1s, require restraints to keep the 
lawless and unprincipled fettered for the safety of society. 
We maintain our police forces, our criminal courts, our jails, 
to protect the lawful against the lawless—to protect 99 per- 
cent of our society against the criminal acts of 1 per cent. 


Are nations with unholy desire for world domination 
susceptible of moral argument around a conference table, or 
should the rationalization for some degree of permanent 
peace be buttressed by an international force of sufficient 
strength to impose justice? My conviction is that there be 
some form of world solidarity implemented with something 
more than persuasions and sanctions if right is to impose the 
civilized world’s will on might. 

This is no time for retrospection and regret, and yet if 
we chart our future with intelligence and vision, we must 
profit by the mistakes of the past. The lamented Woodrow 
Wilson, who conjured definite ideals to assure lasting peace, 
died without seeing his cherished pattern for world concord 
a living reality. He believed, with all the fervor of a great 
mind and heart, that in the intercourse of nations disputes 
were bound to arise; he was also passionately committed to 
a conviction that international differences could be settled 
by peaceful means through honest and sincere discussion 
around a conference table. 

Emperors, kings, dictators, statesmen, and the man in the 
corner service station may debate without end on whether 
America should have entered the League of Nations—a 
Wilson creation—and added the prestige and power of a 
great nation to its deliberations. We did not. Shifting 
public attitudes in our democracy decreed otherwise, and 
the League, without our influence and strength, was never 
able to function as a compelling weapon for peace. 

We tried again. A new orientation with a most laudable 
purpose. In Washington was drafted the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, wherein the signatory powers renounced war 
as an element of national policy. Under its terms we stopped 
the building of battleships and sank a considerable portion 
of our existing battle fleet. We did not build a single battle- 
ship for more than 20 years. Our Army dwindled from 
4,500,000 men in 1918 to barely 125,000 in 1938. 

One nation after another, in their own self-interest, found 
ways to evade the strict terms of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
In the meantime the supposedly impotent Germany was 
secretly building up its armaments, growing stronger daily, 
devising plans to establish the rule of force with the might 
of a military machine. What it all proved was that the 
moral forces of the world were weakened and tottering, no 
longer had the power to enforce respect for the common 
understandings which are supposed to underlie the inter- 
course of the world. What was needed was some sort of 
international club which would be feared, capable of being 
wielded with vigor on the recalcitrants and treaty violators 
who menaced mankind and international law. 

I do not know what the machinery will or should be, but 
I have a firm conviction that the suffering, pain, and agony 
of this generation will have been in vain unless some inter- 
national machinery is devised and established to assure to 
the future world permanent peace. One of the primary func- 
tions of all governments is the duty of maintaining internal 
order. And yet, international disorder, caused by a few 
nations intent on international banditry, has brought about 
the terrible conditions of today. Out of the present pain 
and suffering should come a realization and determination 
to put that realization into effect—that some international 
machinery shall be established to assure and guarantee future 
international order. 

If | were to make a suggestion merely for discussion and 
consideration, it would be that our dual system of govern- 
ment affords the basis for the establishment of an inter- 
national agency to legislate on the sole question of world 
peace. For discussion only, it is my thought that the various 
countries of the world might delegate to an international 
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legislature—call it any name one wants to—limited powers 
of the external attribute of sovereignty necessary for this 
body or agency to legislate or pass effectively on questions 
relating to peace, and for the purpose of the future peace 
of the world. The representation in such a body must be 
based on equity and selected in a manner that will create 
confidence and respect in the body. But my suggestion does 
not stop there. Just as it is necessary to have enforcement 
officers to enforce acts of Congress or of the several legisla- 
tive bodies, so will it be necessary to have an international 
police force to enforce and carry into effect the acts or 
decrees of the international permanent peace legislature. In 
any event, some kind of an international agency must be 
established, otherwise the pain and suffering of today will 
have been in vain. 

But even as the seeds of militarism were flourishing in 
Europe and Asia, and the race to rearm began to accelerate, 
one man in America realized the potentialities as they 
affected our welfare. He watched reaction in operation, 
militarism, force as a principle, political tyranny, the sup- 
pression of democratic institutions, and detected the mile- 
stones of dictatorship. And he sounded the alarm. That 
man was Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose judgment, sagacity 
in international affairs, keen knowledge of human reactions 
and power politics, wisdom in government, has never been 
surpassed in the long and glorious history of America. 

As early as 1937 he warned the United States of America 
of dangerous shoals. Speaking at the dedication of a bridge 
in the city of Chicago he said: 

“The peace of the world and the welfare and security of 
every nation today is being threatened.” 

How prophetic were those words. And he was accused 
by selfish critics of beating the war drums. When he tried 
to advise the world to quarantine aggressors he was again 
indicted as delving into the realm of fantasy. 

Our armed forces today, imposing in their strength and 
growing stronger with the hours, are a tribute to President 
Roosevelt's long-range planning, and to the persistent vigor 
of his fight for American sea power. He has been called a 
Navy President, because his experience and vast knowledge 
of world affairs led him to champion the cause of might on 
the ocean, but he has been equally zealous in blueprinting 
invincible air superiority and an army equipped and ready to 
meet any challenge. 

It is indeed a kindly providence which guides our destiny 
and gives America in its hour of peril, men of honor, char- 
acter, integrity, superior wisdom, consumed with sublime 
faith in our free institutions, to lead us in battle. 

The age of science and engineering, of mass production 
and consumption, of the results of the inventive genius of 
man, has brought great benefits to mankind, but has also 
brought serious problems. The benefits must be channeled in 
the interest of the general welfare. The problems must also 
be met and solved in the interest of the Nation. That means 
leadership in all walks of human activity—in religion, in 
government, in business, industry, finance, and in all spheres 
of activity. While we must concentrate our efforts to meet 
the immediate danger, the war, we must also look ahead and 
plan for the future. In looking ahead, as I vision the future, 
I see a greatly changed world. A victory by the forces that 
Hitler stands for means an enslaved world, with private 
initiativeness abolished for decades to come. It means a 
terrible world for an unpredictable period during which the 
way of life with private capitalism as distinguished from 
state capitalism abolished. 

A defeated Hitler and what he stands for, which I ulti- 
mately contemplate and with confidence expect, also means 
a changed economic world. 


As one economist recently said, “We of this day have in 
truth a rendezvous with life.” 

We have witnessed the men and women of other countries 
fighting for decency in life in this future. We have and will 
witness with increasing strength and activity our own man- 
power fighting our battles wherever necessary—on land, 
on sea, and in the air—not only for victory for our country 
but for a future decent world in which to live. They will 
fight to preserve for themselves, as well as ourselves, the 
freedom of religion, the freedom of enterprise, the freedom 
of press and speech, the freedom of assembly, and the free- 
dom of economic opportunity. 

They will be fighting for the American way of life. 

But you and I, who will not be in the fighting forces, 
have a solemn obligation to those in the armed forces to 
preserve for them and ourselves these freedoms and the 
American way of life which they fought to save. 

The men in the ranks will fight to save our way of life; 
but the leaders in religion, government, business, finance, in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture will have to show that vision, 
judgment, and courage that will preserve our way of life 
after the victory is won by the men of the fighting forces. 

No one can chart this future, but one thing seems certain 
to me, that the world of tomorrow will be a greatly changed 
one from the present and the past. 

The freedoms we believe in and cherish will have to be 
adjusted to the changed conditions. In that adjustment pro- 
gressive and courageous leadership in all walks of human 
endeavor will be necessary. Now is the time to be consider- 
ing this future and, as far as is humanly possible, charting 
the course. As I view it, an important element in our future 
outlook is to so adjust, regulate, or channel our system of 
private enterprise that mass insecurity will be minimized as 
much as possible. We must bear in mind that the economic 
distress of the peoples of nations abroad played an important 
part in producing dictators and in bringing about the present 
war. I refer to this as one of the many problems that 
challenge us in the future, and which lends truth to the 
statement: 

“We of this day have, in truth, 
A rendezvous with life.” 


We must have progressive and courageous leadership in 
all walks of life to meet this challenge. New England has 
such leadership. As New England leadership evidenced itself 
in the Colonial and constitutional history of our country, I 
am confident it will again evidence itself in the period of 
world reconstruction to come, and in enabling our system of 
private enterprise to adjust itself, after the defeat of Hitler- 
ism, to the changed economic world that appears to be in- 
evitable. This is the time for discussion and planning for 
the future from the angle of business, industry, and finance, 
looking into the future, picturing the changes, and preserving 
our free economic system by channeling and adjusting it to 
the changes that can be foreseen. 

That is no easy type of leadership. It requires vision, good 
judgment, and courage. It may, and undoubtedly will, re- 
quire the doing of many things that are unorthodox from 
business conditions of today. 

I leave this thought with you—not for the purpose of 
controversy but for discussion and planning. I hope my 
thoughts are wrong, but in a general way what I have said 
are some of the views I entertain. If, after consideration, 
you agree with me, then the time to discuss and plan is now. 

There is one observation that I want to make which is 
pertinent to New England. With the defeat of Hitlerism, 
the isolationism of the United States from world affairs is 
a matter of yesterday. That appears to me to be plainly ap- 
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parent—if not self-evident. Under such conditions pro- 
vincialism will be a heavy drag upon the economic life of 
any section of our country. This is particularly so in the 
case of New England. With the leadership in business, 
finance, and industry in New England recognizing this ap- 
parent change and its consequences, the future of New 
England is assured and as a section it will continue to give 
its leadership in the economic progress of our country and 
of our people. 

What can you and I do now? We can give unswerving 
loyalty to our Commander-in-Chief, and as we send our 
prayers to heaven for the victory which is coming, ask the 
God of Justice that He endow President Roosevelt with 
renewed strength in the right and more of the marvelous 
courage which enabled him to win his own war agian 
physical handicap. 

“God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are 
ready to guard and defend it,” said one of Massachusetts’ 


great men a century ago. That is equally true today. Now 
we are in total war, and that requires from the civilian 
population a responsibility to support the armed forces. 
There is a mutuality of interest. To develop the full re- 
sources of our national strength, upon which the full effec- 
tiveness of our war effort depends, we must build up the 
physical fitness, the morale, and mental stamina of all the 
people of this country so that they will be physically tough, 
mentally sound, and morally strong. 

That gifted humorist, the late Will Rogers, once said, 
“America has never lost a war, nor never won the peace.” 

This time, God willing, we shall win both, for America 
is on the march—to insure the liberty, peace, and the right 
to self-government of the entire western world, and, as we 
hope, to take its proper place among the councils of the na- 
tions of the world to reasonably assure in the future assur- 
ances of permanent peace. 

Yes; America is on the march. 


130,000,000 Free People Working in Unison 


AND WITHOUT PARTISAN LINES 


By inne W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, Republican Leader of the House of Representatives and Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 


Over the NATIONAL Rapio Forum, National Broadcasting Company, January 12, 1942 


nation of every race, color, religious and political be- 

lief into one resistless onsweeping determination. We 
all have in this hour one supreme, deep, unshakable purpose 
—America shall be preserved ; civilization shall be saved. 

Some believed ease and luxury had softened the fiber of 
America. We now know that is not so. When the Japanese, 
in the very moment they were professing peace, so treacher- 
ously and savagely struck at Pearl Harbor, and the Philip- 
pines, Midway, Wake and Guam, they did something else. 
They struck the spark which lighted the temper of America. 
They delivered the blows which swept all indecision from our 
plans. The white heat of righteous anger generated by those 
treacherous assaults perpetrated under the cover of peaceful 
negotiations, has welded the hearts and minds of all Amer- 
icans into one overpowering purpose to stamp out completely, 
and for all time, brute force as a domineering, aggressive 
power, and to restore right as the ruling force of this world. 
The integrity and the safety of America are now at issue. 
The honor, the liberty, the ideals which make life in Amer- 
ica beautiful and worthwhile are under assault in this hour. 
It will be no easy job to defend all those things we hold dear; 
perhaps long years of hardship, privation, suffering, grief and 
toil may lie ahead of us. There will be a great measure of 
blood, sweat and tears for us, too. But our integrity, our 
honor, our liberty, our form of government, and our way of 
life shall stand unimpaired, however hard shall be the task 
of keeping them secure, of protecting them against being 
trampled under the ruthless heel of any aggressor. 

Events have taken place which will forever remain black 
blots in the annals of man’s climb from savagery to civiliz- 
ation. But the very acts which have so blackened the annals 
of man have brought about other developments which will 
forever illumine the pages of history which record the most 
worthy and inspiring deeds of men. 

We have been a peace-loving people here in America. We 


\ STRONG unity now binds the men and women of this 


have been a long-suffering people here in America. We have 
been a people slow to anger here in America. But we are 
now one utterly determined, one completely united people— 
united in a high resolve—the unsparing defense of our nation, 
our way of life, our ideals of civilization and human progress. 

The American people had prayed for peace. They had 
sought in every way to stay out of war. But let no man in 
this world mistake the situation today. We are united in our 
support of our government, the President, who is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our armed forces, and we rally to the 
battle to uphold the highest ideals and the best motives of 
men. The job of ending for all time the threat of ignorant, 
brutish, savage, ruthless power has been thrust upon us. God 
helping us, we will do the job this time so it will never have 
to be done again. 

My fellow citizens, the task which confronts us demands 
vastly more than resounding phrases, catchy slogans, and 
fierce war cries. A job of a million hard, tiring, unspectacu- 


lar details must be done. We do not know how far into the 


future it may stretch ahead of us. 
job, but it is going to be done. 
Our defense is not simply a matter of marching troops, 
colorful uniforms, glinting arms, blaring bands and waving 
flags. This war is being fought and must be fought in tex- 
tile mills, in shipyards, in foundries and steel mills, in machine 
shops and mines, on the farms and in the fields, as well as on 
the seas, over the seas, and under the seas. It is a war of 
chemists, machinists, of every character of artisan, as well as 
of military and naval forces. In the wars of former times, 
the naval and military establishments were the arsenals. In 
this war every factory and every field of America is the 
arsenal. Every man and every woman who can lend a single 
effort to the sum total of this complete war is in the ranks 
of the fighters now. Every man and every woman is called 
upon to help defend the nation. Not only must we each con- 
tribute our share of arduous labor and unhappy sacrifice, but 


It is going to be a tough 
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we must each do our part to maintain the moral stamina and 
the unwavering courage of every individual, young and old, 
in order to contribute to the victory which must and will de 
ours. 

You know and I[ know tonight that more than one hundred 
and thirty million free people working in unison for a com- 
mon, high purpose are an invincible power. Millions of men 
will be fighting under arms for the country; other millions 
will engage in the equally important task of production; still 
other millions will be busy helping to preserve the morale 
and spirit of the nation. Make no mistake, each task is just 
as essential in its way as the others. The American people 
have always had great pride and confidence in their men who 
have defended the nation in clashes of arms. They are our 
first line of action. That confidence and pride will again be 
fully justified in the months or years ahead. Already tales of 
heroism in the spirit of our finest, most cherished traditions, 
are coming back to us from the outposts. In the midst of 
sudden, stunning assault, our officers and men rose to heights 
of magnificent courage. Who can ever forget Pearl Harbor, 
the Philippines, Midway, Wake and Guam? 

Already some of the best and bravest of our young Amer- 
ican boys have laid down their lives for their country. In 
common with the rest of my countrymen, I do not like to 
think of the toll this war will take. The resolution of every 
American for 1942, and for as long as this war shall last, by 
every rule of fair play and human decency, must be: Let 
those who stay and work at home back up with every energy 
of their being the boys who will do the fighting and the dying 
for our beloved country. 

Labor and valor are united in modern warfare. Produc- 
tion is just as necessary as execution. 

The smear of grease can be just as truly the badge of 
honor as can the smudge of powder. 

Behind the heroic fighting forces on the battle front must 
be heroic, sweating, toiling forces of factory, mine and field. 

‘Remember Pearl Harbor” will be the battle cry of the 
American people to the end of this war. It will be echoed 
and re-echoed in the days to come. And our enemies will 
have cause to remember and to remember with regret Pearl 
Harbor. An aroused American people who had prayed for 
peace are now determined deep in their souls to defeat an 
arrogant, brutal foe. This war will go on until the infamy 
of the act which spilled the blood of the boys in Pearl Har- 
bor and Midway and Wake and Guam is wiped out. The 
price of the Philippines in blood and tears and treasure will 
be such that Japan will never be able to pay it. Conceivably 
we might lose control of the Philippines for a little while. 
But just as surely as the sun lights the day, flocks of Amer- 
ican airplanes taking off from the Philippines will in days to 
come darken the skies of Japan like a host of avenging 
angels. 

Let it be said now and for all there are no partisan lines 
in this determination of the American people to win this war. 
| venture to suggest the President might do well to avail 
himself of the splendid talent and experience of men like 
former President Herbert Hoover, Wendell Willkie, Alf 
Landon, Thomas E. Dewey, Alfred E. Smith, Joseph B. Ely, 
John W. Hanes, Lewis W. Douglas, and others. I think it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Hoover at the head of Price Con- 
trol, for instance, would give the Nation greater confidence 
than those who now exercise that control. All these men I 
have mentioned have a broad administrative experience and 
a deep sense of patriotism. 

We must put an end to the bickerings and the jealousies 
which characterize some parts of the Administration in the 
war effort. This is the hour for efficiency, for the selection 
of the right man for the job and the end of politics in deter- 


mining the selection of our administrators. The people are 
being called upon to make tremendous sacrifices. They de- 
mand the greatest non-partisan efficiency and economy pro- 
curable among our more than a hundred and thirty million 
free, capable people. 

I am sure there is no difference of view that the bi-party 
system of government must be preserved ; Constitutional elec- 
tions must be held; Party organizations must be maintained 
and made more virile not only for a full war effort, but to 
help maintain our historic, American form of government. 
The elections of 1942 must go ahead. We cannot as a Nation 
set aside these elections without amending the Constitution. 
To dispense with the elections would be to discontinue our 
American form of government. Once discontinued it might 
be impossible to restore. It must not be forgotten we are 
fighting this war to preserve our American system of govern- 
ment and our American way of life. Graft, corruption, waste, 
collusion in contracts, inefficiency, must as far as possible be 
prevented. 

We must see to it that small business does not perish in 
America. The livelihood of millions of Americans depends 
upon the small community industries of this country. 

We must endeavor to obtain full war production with a 
minimum of dislocation in our economic structure. Unless 
we do this, we may fail to sustain the morale at home which 
is so essential for the winning of the war. 

There must be curtailment of non-defense spending where- 
ever possible. This is absolutely necessary. Not only must 
we of this generation and the coming generations toil, and 
sweat, and sacrifice to pay the bills wisely and efficiently con- 
tracted; we must toil, and sweat, and sacrifice just as much 
to pay for money unwisely or extravagantly spent, or stolen. 
This nation today is like a man upon whom has descended 
a sudden calamity; it is hard up; it has had ten years of tre- 
mendous expense; it now faces expenditures the extent of 
which it cannot even imagine. Therefore, we must discon- 
tinue every expenditure which is not vital and essential at 
this time. What will it profit us if we win the war and lose 
the peace? 

We must build a program for the days which will follow 
the advent of peace. A vast depression, widespread unem- 
ployment can be and must be averted by planning as we go 
along. 

I believe I voice the sentiment in the heart of every man 
and woman listening to me tonight when I say we must and 
we will bend every effort to the preservation of our system 
of government. The people will stand as a great bulwark 
against any sinister forces which might seek to destroy our 
form of government. 

While we are fighting this war we must continue to work 
for the preservation of private enterprise. With whatever 
faults it may have it still is the best system yet devised by 
which to achieve the happiness, the prosperity and the prog- 
ress of mankind. 

The fact that we are in a war must not be permitted to 
impair our frankness or to make us afraid to face facts in a 
rational way. I want to say to you candidly we will have to 
be constantly on guard against the excesses of bureaucracy, 
and we must be prepared to fight if necessary for the return 
to the Congress and the people of the vast powers which have 
during the depression and in this war emergency been handed 
over to the Executive Department of our Government. 

A vigorous, intelligent opposition party is more essential 
today than at any time in the history of our country. It will 
be the instrument by which we can check what might other- 
wise be disastrous mistakes, minimize costly errors, compel 
faithfulness and efficiency. It may well be the instrument 
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through which we will be able to retain our Constitutional 
form of government and our political mechanism by which 
we have implemented the Declaration of Independence. Per- 
mit me to remind you that the first World War President, 
Woodrow Wilson, once said: 

“We do not need less criticism in time of war, but more... 
It is hoped that criticism will be constructive, but better un- 
fair attack than autocratic repression... Honesty and com- 
petence require no shield of secrecy.” 

The late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of our 
greatest liberals, was in full agreement on the same point. 
He once said: 

“We do not lose our right to condemn either measures or 
men because the country is at war.” 

The responsibility for measuring and evaluating the pol- 
icies and the acts of the government under our Constitutional 
system of checks and balances rests upon the Congress. As I 
have said many times before, the only way in which the Con- 
gress can function as an independent, coordinate branch of 
the government is through the bi-party system, and the tra- 
ditional American method of proposal, disagreement, discus- 
sion and compromise. That is the only way we can have a 
responsible, free government. 

This war will require work and sacrifices greater than 
ever before. Planes, submarines, warships, tanks, guns and 
munitions must roll out of the factories in an ever-increasing 
flood. Employers and employees must cease to think of them- 
selves as such. We are all henceforth united as Americans to 
make certain there is no interruption in this rising tide of war 
essentials. We will—we must—give the boys in the Navy 
and the Army the best and most efficient tools in the world 
with which to perform their task. Together with our valiant 
Allies our boys will do the job. 

In this time when civilization must battle with a tidal 
wave of barbarism, all our statesmanship is imperatively de- 


manded to preserve our world status. We must be prepared 
for some reverses. There will be times of discouragement. 
But the magnificent fortitude and fighting spirit of our Allies 
is our inspiring example. It is just as certain that we and 
our Allies will emerge triumphant from this war as it is that 
dawn follows darkness. The question is not, will we win? 
It is, how soon will we win? 

After all, my fellow citizens, there is nothing new in this 
contest with the forces of ruthless brutishness. The struggle 
for freedom, against tyranny in thought and speech, in re- 
ligion, in government, in industry, is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the human race. But it is a battle which must be 
waged over and over and over again. It is a conflict of the 
ages; first the struggle to be free and then the never-ending 
struggle to remain free. The victories already won have been 
the crowning glory of mankind. The victories which will be 
won will be the crowning salvation of mankind. 

This great industrial nation with all its enormous re- 
sources cannot be beaten. We have the courage and the spirit 
to buckle down to the job. Our Allies are strong nations. 

So then, my fellow countrymen, we are engaged in a war 
which is but the beginning of a time of sacrifice; of toil; of 
privation; of patriotism. After the destructions of war must 
come the reconstructions of peace; but before we can plan the 
reconstructions of peace we must in this struggle make sure 
insofar as we can that the destructive forces of predatory 
wars shall not touch us again. The struggle is going to call 
for the fullest measure of devotion on the part of every man, 
woman and child in this country. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we are 
soon to celebrate: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
it... With firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


Lesson Taught to the Nations 


IMPERATIVE NEED FOR UNITY 


By SUMNER WELLES, Under-Secretary of State of the United. States 
At the meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, Rio de Janeiro, January 15, 1942 


HE peoples of the Americas face today the greatest 

danger which they have ever confronted since they 

won their independence. We are meeting together 
under the terms, and in the spirit, of Inter-American agree- 
ments to take counsel as to the course which our govern- 
ments should take under the shadow of this dire threat to our 
continued existence as free peoples. 

We meet as the representatives of nations which in former 
times have had their differences and controversies. But I 
believe that I may speak for all of us, and not least in the 
name of my own government, when I say that we all of us 
have learned by our past errors of omission and of commission. 

We are assembled as representatives of the twenty-one 
sovereign and independent republics of the American conti- 
nent, now welded together as no continent has ever before 
been united in history, by our faith in the ties of mutual 
trust and of reciprocal interdependence which bind us, and, 
most of all, by our common devotion to the great cause of 
democracy and of human liberty to which our New World 
is dedicated. 


The calamity which has now engulfed humanity was not 
unforeseen by any of us. Just five years ago, at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace of 
Buenos Aires, we met because of the clear signs that the 
earth would be engulfed by the tidal wave of a world-wide 
war. By common accord we determined upon measures indis- 
pensable to our common security. 

At the Inter-American Conference at Lima further meas- 
ures were taken. After the war broke out, at the meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers at Panama and Havana, the Amer- 
ican republics adopted additional far-reaching measures of 
protection and of cooperation for their common safety. 

We were thus in many ways prepared for that eventuality, 
from which we then still hoped we might be spared the in- 
volvement of the Americas in the war which has been forced 
upon mankind by Hitlerism. 

I regard it as my obligation here on behalf of my govern- 
ment to inform you with complete frankness of the course 
which it has pursued up to the time when, on Sunday, De- 
cember 7, my country was suddenly attacked by means of an 
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act of treachery that will never be forgotten by the people 
of the United States, nor, I believe, by the people of any of 
the other American republics. 

My government was never blind to the ultimate purposes 
and objectives of Hitlerism. It long since realized that Hitler 
had formulated his plans to conquer the entire world. These 
plans—the plans of a criminal paranoiac—were conceived 
before he had even seized power in Germany. They have 
been carried out step by step, first through guile and deceit, 
later by fire and sword. No evil has been too monstrous for 
him. No infamy has been too vile for him to perpetrate. 

Time and again, as you all know, the President of the 
United States, with your knowledge and with your approval, 
made every effort in earlier years, by fervent appeal and by 
constructive and just proposal, to avert the final holocaust. 

All of us learned a bitter lesson in those years between 
1936 and 1941. We learned by the tragic experience of oth- 
ers, that all of those standards of international decency and 
of international law, upon which the hopes of a law-abiding 
and a peaceful world were based, were utterly disregarded 
by Hitler and by his ignominious satellites. 

Those free nations who sought ingenuiously, by the very 
innocence of their conduct and by the very completeness of 
their neutrality to maintain at least the shadow of their inde- 
pendence, were occupied more promptly and ravaged more 
cruelly than those who resisted the attack of Hitler’s armies. 

We have been taught this lesson—which it took all of us 
a long time to learn—that in the world of today, confronted 
by Hitlerism and all of the black reversion to barbarism 
which that evil word implies, no nation can hope to main- 
tain its own independence, and no people can hope to main- 
tain its liberty, except through the power of armed might, 
and through the courage and devotion of men and women in 
many lands, and of many races, but who all of them love 
liberty more than life itself. 

The people of the United States learned that lesson. And 
for that reason, because of their determination to defend their 
country, and to safeguard the security of our common conti- 
nent, they determined to lend every form of assistance to that 
gallant band of nations who against great odds continued 
nevertheless to defend their own liberties. 

We had learned our lesson so clearly that we saw that the 
defense by these peoples of their independence constituted 
likewise the defense of our own independence and of that 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Then suddenly, last June, Hitler, distraught by the realiza- 
tion that he could no longer attempt successfully to invade 
Great Britain, but intoxicated by the easy victories which he 
had achieved in other parts of Europe, perfidiously attacked 
the Soviet Union with which he had only recently entered 
into a pact of non-aggression. 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 

Many months ago Japan entered into the tripartite pact 
with Germany and Italy. My government learned that this 
arrangement, which made of Japan the submissive tool of 
Hitler for the primary purpose of preventing the United 
States from continuing to give assistance to Great Britain, 
was not supported by certain elements in Japan. 

These elements clearly foresaw the ultimate destruction 
of Japan if the Japanese Government dared to embark upon 
an adventure which would ultimately bring Japan into con- 
flict with all of the other powers which had direct interests 
in the Western Pacific. 

These elements in Japan also realized that, while Hitler 
had been able to inveigle the war lords in control of the 
Japanese Government into believing that should Japan carry 
out German orders, and were the Western democracies de- 
feated, Germany would permit Japan to control the Far East, 


Hitler would, of course, take her spoils from Japan when- 
ever he saw fit. 

My Government sought over a period of more than ten 
months to negotiate with Japan a peaceful and equitable ad- 
justment of differences between the two countries so as to 
prevent the outbreak of war in the Pacific. 

The United States, however, utterly refused to agree to 
any settlement which would infringe upon the independence 
or the legitimate rights of the people of China, who for four 
and a half years had been bravely and successfully resisting 
every effort on the part of Japan to conquer their ancient 
land. Nor would the United States agree to any proposal 
offered by the Japanese Government which would contravene 
those basic principles of right and justice for which, I am 
proud to say, my country stands. 

We know now that at the very time that the present Jap- 
anese Government was carrying on, at its own urgent re- 
quest, the pretense of conducting peaceful negotiations with 
the United States for the purpose of reaching a settlement 
which would have averted war, every plan in its uttermost 
detail had already been made to attack my country’s territory. 

During those last two weeks before December 7, when 
Japan’s notorious peace emissary was protesting to my Gov- 
ernment that his country desired nothing except peace and 
profitable commercial relations with the United States, the 
airplane carriers were already on their way to Pearl Harbor 
to launch their dastardly attack upon the United States 
Navy. 

The Japanese war lords, under the orders of their Ger- 
man masters, adopting the same methods of deceit and treach- 
ery which Hitler has made a stench in the nostrils of civilized 
mankind, while peace negotiations were actually still in 
progress in Washington suddenly attacked a country which 
had been Japan’s friend and which had made every honor- 
able effort to find a basis for a just and lasting peace in the 
Pacific. 

A few days later Germany and her satellites declared war 
upon the United States. 

And so war has been forced upon some of us in the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The greatest assurance that our great association of sover- 
eign and independent peoples—the American family of na- 
tions—can survive this world upheaval safely lies in the 
unity with which we face the common peril. 

Some of us by our own power, by our own resources, by the 
extent of our population, are able successfully beyond the 
shadow of a doubt to defend ourselves. Others of us who do 
not possess these material advantages, equal though they be 
in their courage and in their determination to resist aggres- 
sion, must depend for their continued security upon the co- 
operation which other members of the American family may 
give them. 

The only assured safety which this continent possesses lies 
in full cooperation between us all in the common defense; 
equal and sovereign partners in times of aggression as in 
times of peace. 

The record of the past two years is ever before us. You 
and I know that had there existed during the past decade an 
international order based upon law, and with the capacity to 
enforce such law, the earth today would not be subjected to 
the cruel scourge which is now ravaging the entire globe. 

Had the law-abiding and peaceful nations of Europe been 
willing to stand together when the menace of Hitlerism 
first began to become manifest, Hitler would never have . 
dared to embark upon his evil course. It was solely because 
of the fact that these nations, instead of standing together, 
permitted themselves to hold aloof one from the other, and 
placed their hope of salvation in their own neutrality, that 
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Hitler was enabled to overrun them one by one as time and 
circumstances made it expedient for him. 

The security of the 300,000,000 of people who inhabit 
the Western Hemisphere and the independence of each of 
the countries here represented will be determined by whether 
the American nations stand together in this hour of peril, 
or whether they stand apart one from the other. 

I am fully aware of what the representatives of the Axis 
powers have been stating to some of you, day in and day out 
during the past months. 

I know that Hitler’s representatives have said to some of 
you that Germany has not the slightest thought of dominating 
the Western Hemisphere. All that Germany wants, they 
have told you, is complete domination over every part of 
Europe, of Africa, and of the Near East, the destruction of 
the British Empire, the enslavement of the Russian people, 
the overlordship of the Far East, and when this is accom- 
plished, only friendship and peaceful trade with the Americas. 

But Hitler’s representatives have omitted to mention that 
in such a fateful contingency we would all of us then also 
be living in a Hitler-dominated world. 

You may remember that a few days ago Hitler publicly de- 
nounced President Roosevelt as the greatest warmonger of 
all time, because the President had declared that the people 
of the United States did not want to live in the type of world 
that Hitler wished for. 

In a Hitler-dominated universe not one of us could trade 
except on Hitler’s terms. Not one of us could live except 
under a gauleiter appointed for us by Hitler. Not one of 
us could educate our children except as Hitler dictated. 
Not one of us could enjoy our God-given rights to think and 
to speak freely and to worship the Deity as our conscience 
may dictate. 

Can even Hitler wonder that we are not willing to live 
in such a world as that? 

I know what representatives of Japan have been saying to 
some of you. They are telling you that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is sure that the governments and peoples of the 
American republics will certainly not be influenced by any 
thought that Japan may harbor ulterior motives toward 
them. They are telling you that Japan desires nothing but 
peace with you and the maintenance of profitable commercial 
relations. You will remember that they told us that also. 

The Japanese Government is even telling you that they 
are soon going to send ships to the Pacific ports of South 
America to take cargoes of your goods. 

But they did not add that were some Japanese ship to be 
foolhardy enough to attempt to make such a trip, it would 
not be able to travel many miles after leaving the port of the 
Americas to which it had gone, except under the naval cus- 
tody of Japan’s adversaries. 

But there is no useful purpose to be served by our dwelling 
on the lies with which the Axis governments still attempt to 
deceive us. We all of us know that no sane man can place 
the slightest shred of credence in any solemn or sworn as- 
surance which the Axis governments give. 

We likewise know full well that the sole aim, the ultimate 
objective of these partners in crime, is conquest of the sur- 
face of the entire earth, the loot of the possessions of every 
one of us, and the subjugation of free men and women every- 
where to the level of serfs. 

Twelve months ago Hitler solemnly assured the German 
people that before the end of the year 1941, Germany 
would complete the defeat of all her enemies in the greatest 
victory of all time. 

On October 3 last Hitler swore to his people that before 
the first of the New Year of 1942 Russia would be crushed, 


“never to rise again.” 


What are the facts? Today the German armies are re- 
treating from Russian territory, routed and dispersed by the 
magnificent offensive of the Russian armies. Hitler has lost 
over one-third of his air force, over one-half of his tank 
force, and more than 3,000,000 men. But more than that, the 
German people now see for themselves the utter falsity of the 
promises held out to them by the evil charlatan who rules 
them. Their morale is running low. 

In North Africa the British armies have utterly destroyed 
the Axis forces in Libya and are clearing the Southern 
Mediterranean littoral of Axis threats. 

In the Atlantic the British and United States convoys are 
moving ever more safely to their destinations, and the loss 
of merchant shipping through German submarine action has 
steadily diminished during the past six months. 

In the Far East the United States and Great Britain have 
met with initial reverses. 

We all remember that as a result of the Washington 
Limitation of Armaments Conference of 1922 the powers 
directly interested in the Far East, in order to assure the 
basis for peaceful relations between them, pledged them- 
selves not to increase the fortifications of their possessions in 
that area. 

During all of the years that the treaties agreed upon at 
that conference remained in effect the United States conse- 
quently took no steps to fortify the Philippines. But we also 
now know that, counter to her sworn obligations, Japan dur- 
ing these same years was creating naval bases and feverishly 
constructing fortifications throughout the islands of the South 
Seas which she had received as a mandate from the League 
of Nations. 

Furthermore, at the request of the Philippine people the 
Government of the United States had pledged itself to grant 
full independence to them in the year 1946. 

The infamous attack by Japan upon the United States con- 
sequently found the Philippine Islands largely unfortified 
and protected solely by a modest army of brave Filipino 
soldiers, supported by only two divisions of United States 
troops, with a small air force utterly inadequate to with- 
stand the concentrated strength of the Japanese. 

But the control of the Pacific Ocean itself rests with the 
Allied fleets. Japan, after suffering disastrously in her four- 
year-long war with China, is surrounded on all sides. She 
possesses no resources. Once the material which she is now 
using is destroyed it can only be replaced by what Japan 
herself can produce. And that replacement will be inferior 
in quality and small in quantity without the raw materials 
which Japan will now be largely unable to secure. 

The commencement of the year 1942 has marked the 
turn of the tide. 

The United States is now in the war. Our industrial 
production, the greatest in the world, is fast mounting toward 
the maximum. During the coming year we will produce 
some 60,000 airplanes, including 45,000 military airplanes, 
some 45,000 tanks, some 300 new combatant ships, from the 
mightiest battleships to coastal patrol craft, and some 600 
new merchant ships. We will attain a rate of 70,000 per 
year in the training of combat airplane pilots. 

We have drafted for military service all of our men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44 years, and of this great total we 
will soon have an initial army of 3,000,000 men fully trained 
and fully equipped. 

We will spend fifty billions of dollars, or half of our total 
national income, in the year thereafter in order to secure 
the use of every ounce of our national resources in our war 
effort. Every weapon that we produce will be used wherever 
it is determined that it may be of the most service in the 
common cause—whether that be here in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere, on the deserts of Libya, on the steppes of Russia 
or in the territory of the brave people of China. 

‘Those of us who have joined in this holy war face a ruth- 
less and barbarous foe. The road before us will be hard and 
perhaps long. We will meet unquestionably with serious 
reverses from time to time. But the tide has turned, and 
will run swiftly and ever more swiftly until it ends in 
the flood of victory. 

\s each of you know, my Government has made no sug- 
gestion, and no request as to the course which any of the 
governments of the other American republics should pursue 
subsequent to the Japanese attack upon the United States 
and the declaration of war upon it by the other Axis powers. 
We do not function in that way in the American family of 
nations. 

But | may assure you from my heart today that the spon- 
taneous declaration of war upon the enemies of mankind of 
nine of the other American republics; the severance of all re- 
lations with Germany, Italy and Japan by Mexico, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, and the official declarations of solidarity 
and support by all of the other American republics, includ- 
ing our traditional and unfailing friend, in evil days as well 
as good, the great Republic of Brazil, whose guests we all 
are today, represents to my Government and to my fellow- 
citizens a measure of support, of strength and of spiritual 
encouragement which no words of mine would be adequate to 
express. 

May I merely say that these acts of faith in our common 
destiny, so generously realized, will never be forgotten by 
the people of the United States. They have heartened us all. 
They have made us all the more anxious to be worthy— 
not in words but in deeds—of your confidence. They have 
made us all the more desirous of showing our gratitude 
through the extent of the cooperative strength which we can 
furnish to insure the ultimate triumph of the cause to which 
we are dedicated. 

Each one of the American governments has determined, 
and will continue to determine, in its own wisdom, the course 
which it will pursue to the best interest of its people in this 
world struggle. But of one thing I feel sure we are all con- 
vinced. In accordance with the obligations we have all under- 
taken under the provisions of our Inter-American agreements, 
and in accordance with the spirit of that continental solidarity 
unanimously proclaimed, those nations of the Americas which 
are not engaged in war will never permit their territory to 
be used by agents of the Axis powers in order that these may 
conspire against, or prepare attacks upon, those republics 
which are fighting for their own liberties and for those of 
the entire continent. 

We all of us are fully aware of the record of the activities 
of Axis agents in our several countries which the past two 
years have brought to light. 

We know how the Axis diplomatic representatives—tak- 
ing advantage of the immunity which international custom 
has granted them for their legitimate functions—have been 
doing their utmost to poison Inter-American relations; to 
create internal discord, and to engender domestic strife, so 
as to try and pave the way for subversive movements fi- 
nanced with funds obtained through extortion from residents 
in our midst, or transferred from the loot they have pro- 
cured in the occupied countries of Europe. 

We know that their so-called consular officials have in 
realty been the directing heads of espionage rings in every 
part of this hemisphere. The full history of this record will 
some day be published in full detail when the divulging of 
this information will no longer be of assistance to the enemy. 

So long as this hemisphere remained out of the war, all 
of our governments dealt with this ever-increasing danger 


in the manner which they believed most effective, exchang- 
ing intelligence one with the other, as existing agreements 
between them provide, whenever such exchange was mutually 
helpful. 

But today the situation has changed. Ten of the Ameri- 
can republics are at war, and three others have severed all 
relations with the Axis powers. The continued presence of 
these Axis agents within the Western Hemisphere consti- 
tutes a direct danger to the national defense of the republics 
engaged in war. 

There is not a Japanese, nor a German consul, nor a con- 
sul of Hitler’s satellite countries, in the New World at this 
moment who is not reporting to his superiors every time a 
ship leaves the ports of the country where he is stationed, 
for the purpose of having that ship sunk by an Axis sub- 
marine. 

There is not a diplomatic representative of the Axis pow- 
ers anywhere in the Americas who is not seeking to get for 
his masters information regarding the defense preparations 
of the American nations now at war; who is not conspiring 
against the internal security of every one of us; who is not 
doing his utmost, through every means available to him, to 
hinder our capacity to insure the integrity of our freedom 
and our independence. 

Surely this danger must be of paramount concern to all 
of us. The pre-eminent issue presented is solely that those 
republics engaged in war shall not be dealt a deadly thrust 
by the agents of the Axis ensconced upon the soil, and enjoy- 
ing the hospitality, of others of the American republics. 

The shibboleth of classic neutrality in its narrow sense 
can, in this tragic modern world, no longer be any real 
neutrality as between the powers of evil and the forces that 
are struggling to preserve the rights and the independence 
of free peoples. 

It is far better for any people to strive gloriously to safe- 
guard its independence; it is far better for any people to 
die, if need be, in the battle to save its liberties than, by 
clinging to the tattered fiction of an illusory neutrality, suc- 
ceed only by so doing in committing suicide. 

Our devotion to the common cause of defending the New 
World against aggression does not imply necessarily engage- 
ment in war. But it does imply, I confidently believe, the 
taking over of all measures of cooperation between us which 
redound to the great objective of keeping the Americas free. 

Of equal importance with measures of political solidarity, 
defense cooperation, and the repression of subversive activity 
are economic measures related to the conduct of war against 
the aggressor nations and the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

All of the American republics have already taken some 
form of measures breaking off financial and commercial inter- 
course between them and the non-American aggressor States 
and to eliminate other alien economic activities prejudicial 
to the welfare of the American republics. 

It is of the utmost importance that these measures be 
expanded in order that they may prevent all business, finan- 
cial and trade transactions between the Western Hemisphere 
and the aggressor states, and all transactions within the West- 
ern Hemisphere which directly or indirectly redound to the 
benefit of the aggressor nations, or are in any way inimical 
to the defense of the hemisphere. 

The conduct of war and the defense of the hemisphere 
will require an ever-increasing production of the implements 
of war, and an ever-increasing supply of the basic and stra- 
tegic materials necessary for their production. The spread of 
the war has cut off many of the most important sources of 
strategic materials, and it is essential that the American re- 
publics conserve their stocks of such commodities, and by 
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every possible means encourage the production and the free 
flow within the hemisphere of the greatest possible quantity 
of these materials. 

The universal character of the war is placing increasing 
demands upon the merchant shipping facilities of all of us. 
The increased production of strategic materials will be of no 
avail unless adequate transportation can be provided, and it 
is consequently of vital importance that all of the shipping 
facilities of the Americas’ be mobilized to this essential end. 

The Government of the United States is prepared to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the other American republics ia 
handling the problems arising out of these economic warfare 
measures. It stands prepared to render financial and technical 
assistance where needed to alleviate injury to the domestic 
economy of any of the American republics which results 
from the control and curbing of alien economic activities 
inimical to our common defense. 

It is ready to enter into broad arrangements for the acqui- 
sition of supplies of basic and strategic materials, and to 
cooperate with each of the other American republics in order 
to increase rapidly and efficiently their production for emerg- 
ency needs. 

Finally, it stands ready through the United States Mari- 
time Commission to render every assistance in the efficient 
operation of merchant vessels in accordance with the plan of 
August 28, 1941, of the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee. 

My Government is also fully aware of the important role 
which imported materials and articles play in the maintenance 
of the economies of your nations. On December 5, 1941, I 
advised the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee in Washington that the United States was mak- 
ing every effort consistent with the defense program to 
maintain a flow to the other American republics of materials 
to satisfy the minimum essential import requirements of 
your economics. 

I added that the policy of my Government was being 
interpreted by all of the appropriate agencies as calling for 
recognition of and provision for the essential needs of the 
American republics equal to the treatment accorded United 
States civilian needs. 

The attack by Japan and the declarations of war by the 
other members of the tripartite pact have resulted in greater 
and unprecedented demands upon our production facilities. 
But I am able to state today, as I did on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, that the policy of the United States toward the satis- 
faction of your essential requirements remains firm. 

On December 26, 1941, after the outbreak of war, the 
Board of Economic Warfare of my Government resolved 
unanimously : 

“Tt is the policy of the Government of the United States 
to aid in maintaining the economic stability of the other 
American republics by recognizing and providing for their 
essential civilian needs on the basis of equal and proportion- 
ate consideration with our own.” 

Pursuant to this declaration of policy our allocation of 
218,600 tons of tin plate for your needs during this year has 
been followed by further allocations, which I am privileged 
to announce today. 

The Office of Production Management has advised me 
that allocations have been made to you for the next quarter in 
amounts adequate to meet your needs for rayon; for twenty 
essential agricultural and industrial chemicals, including cop- 
per sulphate, ammonium sulphate, soda ash, and caustic soda; 
for farm equipment; and for iron and steel products. 

In addition, I am able to announce that a special mecha- 
nism has been organized within the Office of Production 
Management which is now facilitating the clearance of your 
individual priority applications. 


In the light of this action, it seems appropriate to recog- 
nize that the arsenal of democracy continues mindful of its 
hemisphere responsibilities. 

I am confident that your people will join the people of 
the United States, who are sharing their civilian supplies 
with you, in recognizing that military and other defense 
needs must continue to be given precedence over civilian 
demands. 

All of these economic measures relate directly to the con- 
duct of war, the defense of the hemisphere, and the mainte- 
nance of the economies of our several nations during the war 
emergency. 

Obviously our greatest efforts must be extended toward 
victory. Nevertheless, the full consummation of victory 
must include the building of an economic and social order 
in which all of our citizens may subsequently enjoy the 
blessings of peace. 

My government believes that we must begin now to exe- 
cute plans, vital to the human defense of the hemisphere, for 
the improvement of health and sanitary conditions, the pro- 
vision and maintenance of adequate supplies of food, milk, 
and water, and the effective control of insect-borne and other 
communicable diseases. 

The United States is prepared to participate in and to 
encourage complementary agreements among the American 
republics for dealing with these problems of health and sani- 
tation by provision, according to the abilities of the countries 
involved, of funds, raw materials and services. 

The responsibility with which we are all charged requires 
that we plan for broad economic and social development, for 
increased production of the necessities of the world, and for 
their equitable distribution among the people. 

To this end we must plan for broad economic and social 
development, for increased production of the necessities of 
the world, and for their equitable distribution among the 
people. 

If this economic rehabilitation of the world is to take 
place it is indispensable that there be a resurgence of inter- 
national trade—as was declared by the second meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Havana, “conducted with 
peaceful motives and based upon equality of treatment and 
fair and equitable practices.” 

I urge upon you all the imperative need for unity between 
us, not only in the measures which must presently be taken 
in the defense of our western world, but also in order that 
the American republics, joined as one, may prove to be the 
potent factor which they should be of right in the determina- 
tion of the nature of the world of the future, after the 
victory is won. 

We, the American nations, are trustees for Christian 
civilization. In our own relationships we have wished to 
show scrupulous respect for the sovereign rights of all States, 
we have sought to undertake only peaceful processes in the 
solution of controversies which may have arisen between 
us, and we have wished to follow the course of decency and 
of justice in our dealings with others. 

When peace is restored it is to the interest of the whole 
world that the American republics present a united front 
and be able to speak and act with the moral authority to 
which, by reason of their own enlightened standards, as much 
as by reason of their number and their power, they are 
entitled. 

The prayer of peoples throughout the world is that when 
the task of peace-making is once more undertaken it will be 
better done than it was in 1919. And we cannot forget that 
the task this time will be infinitely more difficult than it 
was the last time. 

In the determination of how these stupendous problems 
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may best be solved, the united voice of the free peoples of 
the Americas must be heard. 

The ideals which men have cherished have always through- 
out the course of history proved themselves to be more potent 
than any other factor. Nor conquest, nor migrations, nor 
economic pressure, nor pestilence, nor revolt, nor assassina- 
tions have ever yet been able to triumph over the ideals 
which have sprung from men’s hearts and men’s minds. 

Notwithstanding the hideous blunders of the past genera- 
tion; notwithstanding the holocaust of the present moment, 
that great ideal of ‘“‘a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
al! nations and make the world itself at last free” still stands 
untarnished as the supreme objective of a suffering humanity. 

That ideal will yet triumph. 

We, the free peoples of the Americas, must play our 
full part in its realization so that we may hasten the day 


when we can thus insure the maintenance of a peaceful world 
in which we, and our children, and our children’s children, 
can safely live. 

At this time the issue is clearly drawn. There can be no 
peace until Hitlerism and its monstrous parasites are utterly 
obliterated, and until the Prussian and Japanese militarists 
have been taught in the only language they can understand 
that they will never again be afforded the opportunity of 
wrecking the lives of generation upon generation of men and 
women in every quarter of the globe. 

When that times comes men of good will must be pre- 
pared and ready to build with vision afresh upon new and 
lasting foundations of liberty, of morality, of justice, and, 
by no means last perhaps, of intelligence. 

In the attainment of that great achievement the measure 
of our devotion will be the measure of the world’s re- 
generation. 


America and the World Crisis 


“CAN WE ALSO WIN THE PEACE?” 


By DR. D. F. FLEMING 
Delivered over Station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee, January 7, 1942 


N my first radio talk of the new year, I would like to 
discuss something which is supremely important, for in 
this tragic year of 1942 it is more than ever necessary 

to grapple with the big issues. 

| know that there are some who say it is too early to talk 
about winning the peace; we had better win the war first. 
Of course we must win the war first. That is the number 
one job, upon which everything depends. Nor do I say 
“everything” in any casual sense. This is the first war in 
which we have had everything at stake—our free institutions, 
our civilian way of life, our Christian faith, our ability to 
trade with all the earth, our economic security, our very 
existence as a self-governing people. All these things were 
endangered by the German bid for world power in 1914, but 
not so fully as now. A few days ago I heard in New York 
a talk by Hanson Baldwin, the military critic of the New 
York Times, in which he warned that this is one war we can 
lose, and lose disastrously. It is our first total war and the 
urgency of winning it is greater than we have ever experi- 
enced. ‘That is why it is a matter of life and death impor- 
tance for us to produce quickly a superiority of ships and 
tanks, guns and supplies and—above all—planes. For more 
than a year, it has been clear that the war cannot be won 
without control of the air. And now the disasters to our 
side in the Pacific have etched that lesson deeply. We must 
achieve superiority in the air and each month of delay in 
achieving it may mean weary months of war to oust the Jap- 
anese and Germans from the strategic places for which they 
are now heading. 

Yet only a shade in urgency behind the winning of the war 
is the necessity of winning the peace. The peace is what we 
are after—one that won’t evaporate in our hands like the 
last one did. So it can’t be too soon to be giving some of the 
best thought of which we are capable to what is to come 
after. Yesterday the President did his plain duty in calling 
upon us for colossal production of arms—75,000 tanks, 
10,000,000 tons of ships and 125,000 planes in 1943. We 
must now sink incredible amounts of labor and materials in 
weapons which will save our civilization, but can never earn 


a dime economically. The thing must be done, yet to leave 
ourselves open to the forced spending of a hundred billion 
dollars on arms, every twenty years is the sure road to 
disaster. No nation, however big and wealthy, can go on 
like that. If we do, in the end every kind of business and 
fruitful activity, especially every kind of saving, will be 
destroyed. 

We must, therefore, not be deterred by those who tell us 
not to talk about the peace until the war is over. If by then 
we do not have a mighty determination to carry through this 
time, we shall lose the peace again. There is always reaction 
after the high endeavors of a great war, always mental and 
spiritual exhaustion, always a yearning just to get back to 
“normalcy” and to eschew everything so complicated as world 
politics, always many people whom the war has disturbed 
who will be angry and resentful against the powers that be 
and whatever they propose. Indeed some of those who are 
telling us to keep quiet about the peace are the very ones who 
will oppose any constructive organization of the peace. 

A number of our senators, a few of our newspapers and 
the German radio are all united in ridiculing and rejecting 
Clarence Streit’s plan for ‘Union Now’. One would sup- 
pose that there was something wicked and treasonous in the 
idea of union between democratic peoples. But actually the 
“Union Now” proposal is pounced upon because it is the 
ieading concrete program for keeping the peace after the war 
is won. Any other plan for world government would be 
fought in the same spirit—and any other plan for consoli- 
dating the peace will be killed after this war, as the League 
of Nations was, unless we are ready to fight for peace as we 
now fight for victory. 

Victory we must have, but it is not enough to “Remember 
Pearl Harbor”. Behind Pearl Harbor we must remember 
the scores of millions of patient Chinese people who had every 
indignity visited upon them while we did nothing effective 
about it. Behind Pearl Harbor, we must always be conscious 
of the dozens of free nations brutally supressed in Europe 
and always aware that all liberty is having to fight for its 
life partly because we refused to interest ourselves in keeping 
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the peace after 1918. At long last we must be aware that 
peace is not something which exists automatically; it is a 
dynamic thing which must be defended and operated and 
made to work every year. ‘That has been made as certain 
as anything ever was by the constant improvement of the 
means of destruction. There is not a particle of doubt in my 
mind that this planet will never see anything but war until 
strong international control of the big weapons of destruc- 
tion is established. I believe, moreover, that this is the last 
chance we shall have ever to prevent the physical destruction 
of our own cities. 

The world is in the grip of two evolutionary forces which 
are so powerful that no nation can escape them. One is the 
ever more rapid improvement of the means of destruction; 
the other is the economic unification of the world. Neither 
of these developments can be successfully resisted by any na- 
tion. The inventors are destroying the security of every city 
on the face of the globe, and no one nation can stop them. 
There is no group of isolationists in Chicago or Washington, 
in Moscow or Peking, which is stubborn enough or strong 
enough to give their neighbors security. ‘That can be ac- 
complished only by the permanent cooperation of many na- 
tions. The machines which are destroying us can be con- 
trolled, and the marvelous potentialities of science turned to 
productive use, but not by any one people. The undertaking 
is too big. 

It is accordingly inescapable that there will be some kind 
of world government. That is not an argument; it is a fact. 
It will do no one any good to become apoplectic at the idea 
of world government, or at the idea that national sovereignty 
is a thing of the past. The bombing plane is destroying the 
sovereignty of every nation on earth, and it will keep on doing 
so until a world sovereignty is created. That is the inner 
essence of this war. The thing is coming about, but the 
way it is done is all important. It is no longer possible for 
anyone to deny that the Nazis and Japanese are reaching for 
control of the world itself. They mean to unify and govern 
it by brute force. They have also come very close to success. 
If they fail, then we shall have another chance to govern the 
world by the democratic method of federation, agreement and 
consent. ‘The thing will be done, by one method or the 
other, and each time we fail to do the job, we pay two enor- 


mous prices: One, the terrible price of another world war; 
and, two, the price of having to accept ultimately a more 
centralized world government than we rejected the last time. 
There were many who told us in 1919 that the League of 
Nations was a fearful super-state, a Juggernaut which 
would devour all our liberties. Tonight, who does not know 
that the League of Nations was too weak, and that our next 
structure of world government will have to have more 
power, not less? We do not know yet the details of the 
next world organization, but if those who are now campaign- 
ing against “Union Now” should succeed in defeating world 
organization again, they will ultimately have to accept some- 
thing stronger than “Union Now.” 

The second force which dooms all isolationism to defeat 
is the economic unity of the world. That unity was already 
a clearly discernable fact in 1914. The first world war 
proved its existence beyond dispute and every intervening 
year has bound the peoples more tightly together economical- 
ly. This fact is now being demonstrated to all of us by the 
Japanese threat to Singapore which tells every American 
that he may quite probably have to give up his car when his 
present tires wear out. This danger comes home to all of 
us, but rubber is only one of countless commodities which 
we must have, from every country on the globe—and every 
people is similarly dependent on other peoples. This, too, 
is a trend which can never be reversed. We can only set up 
political institutions to accord with the economic facts. 

Here again we have a choice only of methods. The Ger- 
mans and Japanese propose to establish an iron government 
over the bulk of the globe—walling off vast closed economic 
preserves for themselves. If they fail, we must attempt to 
make the other solution work—to open up the raw materials 
and markets of the entire planet to every people on fair and 
even terms. Nor can we be deterred by the fear that this 
solution might cost us something. Actually it may make us 
richer, not poorer. 

In any event, we cannot go on from one bigger and better 
world war to another. By all means let us win this war, as 
soon as possible, in order that we may concentrate on the real 
business of building world institutions which will give us 
something more solid than a fitful breathing spell between 
wars. 


Mental Preparedness in Wartime 


“BE CALM” 


By ERIC P. MOSSE, M. D., Assistant Psychiatrist, New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 
Broadcast over Station WEVD, on January 2, 1942 


this country. We have been gradually accustomed to 

the idea, we saw it happen, we knew everything in 
advance and yet, this reality affects our emotions in a most 
unexpected way. 

To put it bluntly, we are confronted with death. Bombs no 
longer rain death out of the moonlit sky merely in the papers, 
over the radio, on newsreels. This moon is no longer the 
sentimental symbol of a romanticized movie-love. It means an 
easier approach to our city for enemy planes, a more ominous 
danger to us. It is not the only symbol that has changed 
this way. We loved the penthouses, the highest floors of 
buildings and paid the highest rent for them. Now, we are 
running away from them and prefer the centrally located 


Te sudden reality of war has rocked the public of 


floors. We loved our office in the exciting liveliness of down- 
town—or midtown Manhattan and dreamed for the summer 
of our private Utopia on Long Island. Now, we think of 
a hidden place somewhere in the country. The symbol as 
well as their values have shifted. 

The strange fact is that death, our death, the natural bio- 
logical end of life, known to everybody, is seldom remembered 
in peacetime. We lived as if it would never happen. We 
repressed it, pushed it away from our conscious into the 
darkness of the unconscious. 

This repression, as you might know, is one of the most 
important mechanisms of our psychic life. It occurs when- 
ever something happens to us we don’t want to notice. 
Something that is painful, hurts our pride, our self-esteem, 
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our concept of morality, our conscience. Then we simply 
“forget” it. Although it exists under the surface, we “don’t 
know anything about it.” Yet it might produce symptoms, 
of an emotional or mental disease. 

This morbid forgetting, this mechanism of repression, is 
not the sad fate merely of the neurotic. As a matter of fact, 
it makes life possible, it is a kind of safety valve, installed so 
to say in the normal functioning of our soul, in order to 
enable us to go on. If we were constantly reminded of our 
death as an actual shock, life would be rendered impossible. 

The strongest impulse besides hunger, sex, aggressiveness, 
is the drive for self-preservation. The soundness of our body 
is a necessary condition of our well-being. Is it threatened 
with damage or the expectation of it, we react with anxiety. 
A state of mind known to all of us consisting in a specific 
type of emotion which changes the functioning of our body, 
the rate of respiration, of the heartbeat, of the secretion of the 
glands. The capillaries, the little blood vessels contract, the 
face looks pale, the skin becomes cool, sweat may appear 
on the forehead. The day of the first air-raid alarm I had a 
chance to observe and compare this reaction in my normal 
friends to the behaviour of my patients. It showed that the 
so-called normals were emotionally more affected than the 
neurotics. The sicker the patient the less was his reaction. 
The firmness of the emotional defense is in reverse propor- 
tion to the morbid anxiety. This situation however might 
easily change in an actual break-through of the reality as 
experienced in bombing. We then probably would experience 
the results reported by the psychiatrists of the R. A. F. in 
London where the breakdowns were surprisingly few and 
occurred primarily in persons who had already a neurotic 
background. This teaches us to be as careful as possible with 
the selection of inductees. A typical incident was reported 
to me just now. A worker in an industrial enterprise had a 
row with his superior. He put down his tools, took off his 
workman clothes and walked out . . . to the next selective 
service commission, followed by six other men. What did 
this mean? His stop had nothing to do with any idealistic 
sacrifice of the individual’s personal interest for the defense 
of the country. It was rather a gesture of defiance. But there 
was even more behind. To become a member and a part of 
the military machine means shifting personal responsibility to 
the authority of the (I almost said): of the leader. As a 
matter of fact, I do believe that the tremendous success of the 
Nazi military machine and the seducing, infectious power of 
the party is due mainly to the fact that the instinctive drives 
forbidden by society and moral law, have been sanctioned by 
the Fuhrer. Aggression, even murder, is not only allowed 
but it is glorified. My conscience does not bother me for the 
simple reason that I have no conscience. Control of the moral 
law is taken over by a superior officer, so that this Nazi sol- 
dier becomes a child with the religious belief in the righteous- 
ness of the Fuhrer-father whom he simply has to follow, un- 
disturbed by his own thinking or moral objections. Thus we 
understand the cruelty, the sadism, of this national-socialism, 
on the one hand, as a typical behaviour-pattern of childhood, 
whereas, on the other hand, we might realize the dangerous 
vigor and efficient rashness of their destructive efforts. It is 
just this mental attitude and philosophy which we despise 
and which is contrary to our whole concept of democratic 
way of life. It is this “regression to childhood” which en- 
dangers the evolution and progress of human race, inducing 
us to go into this war. We are ready to sacrifice our actual 
happiness, even our life for this purpose. But let’s be very 
sober, very clear: we are at a disadvantage from the begin- 


ning. We are fighting for the primacy, for the predominance 
of organized intelligence over blind impulses. The power of 
these impulses is deadly. Look at the rapacious faces of 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler or any of the leading 
Nazi-“statesmen.” Listen to the evident pathology of their 
hysterical, raging voices and speeches. You will easily grasp 
the suggestive fascination and the hypnotical reaction of their 
audiences. This is what makes fascism so dangerous: not 
the power of some mechanical weapon but fascism in our- 
selves. So far, war is a mathematical, numerical problem. 
Our experts in Washington know already the exact day when 
the weapon of the allies, the cannons, the tanks, the airplanes 
will equal the amount of the enemy. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean victory as yet. The question is: who handles 
these weapons? This is the great issue. And the other one 
is: after this war, what? That means: the fight begins after 
the fight. This fight is not finished with a treaty and the 
political capitulation of the enemy. It is the spirit of fascism 
that must be killed. We must establish the sovereignty of 
the “brain-surface”, intelligent thinking, over the emotional 
and impulsive reactions, which are the relics of a time when 
we were still children. The beginning can be done and has 
to be done now, this very minute. The proclamations and 
advices for behaviour in case of air raids begin and end with 
the same sentence: “be calm.”” How? The threat to our 
life, sudden, unprepared, unexpected as it was, has to be 
taken now as something that belongs essentially to our life. 
We have to live constantly not only in the acute and dra- 
matic situation of crashing bombs but at a time where people 
argue already that the whole business of alarm was only a 
build-up which has not to be taken seriously. The lesson, 
the emotional lesson of this first air-raid alarm is already 
forgotten. Somewhere, some thousand miles away, Ameri- 
can soldiers and American sailors are fighting Japanese 
soldiers and Japanese sailors. They are drowning in the 
endless oceans or torn to pieces by the bombs and spluttering 
shells. Behind them are their mothers, brothers, husbands. 
Again our poor phantasy is fed only by the thin stream of 
newspaper and radio reports, while the lively experience of 
something tangible happening to us is fading away. Again 
the old repression sets in, again we live forever, again our 
death is no more part of our life. If we continue to do this, 
if we are not unceasingly awake to the reality, the next blow 
will hit us unprepared and knock us down. Our body might 
be saved from destruction but we ourselves, our mind, our 
being will suffer a dangerous blast. At this time, there is no 
more blessing in repression. Now, any repression bears the 
same unfortunate result as it does in any neurosis: confusion, 
morbid bloc, paralysis of action, sterile depression. We got 
to face the intrinsic change of our situation. 

t is easy to grasp that the feeling of insecurity of the 
individual increases at a moment where the sedative routine 
of our jobs might be interrupted, the family split up. Those 
who never overcame the fears of their childhood, for whom 
their work and ambitions are but hectic devices of an over- 
compensating agony, might either be driven to the pseudo- 
security of the father-psychiatrist and the psychoanalytic 
couch or they remember that they are adults. They will 
give up the isolation of their neurotic retreat and join the 
groups, the community, the nation. Before this background 
of death they will alter their habits, revise their beliefs, re- 
examine the narrowness of their philosophy. They may learn 
to give, instead of keeping. To give money, love, even them- 
selves. This war might educate them, not to kill but to make 
alive, to help, to feed. Because they have learned to be adults. 
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